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UNANIMOUS 
REPORT 


Of the Dover (N. H.) Text-Book Committee in favor 
of adopting THz Naturat Course 1n Music for use 
in their public schools. 


THE REPORT : 


TO THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE : 

_ The Committee on Text-Books, to whom was referred the question 
of the introduction of The Natural Course in Music, would respectfully 
recommend that The Natural Course in Music Primer, with Charts A, 
B, and C, used in connection with said Primer, be adopted for the use 
of the lowest grades in the primary school, 

T. B. GARLAND GEORGE 8s. FROST 
Signed JAMES H. SOUTHWICK GEORGE R. SMITH 
GEORGE D. McDUFFEE 


This unanimous report of the Committee was adopted 
by a vote of twelve to two. Dr. A. M. Smith, Pres- 
ident, in referring to this adoption, said that he was 
convinced that THk NatTurAL CoursE IN MUSIC was 
by far the best method of instruction in this branch 
that he had ever seen. 


THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC, the latest system of instruction 
in this branch, is meeting with a success that is phenomenal. Its adop- 
tion by a chain of large cities extending across the continent from Port- 
land, Maine, toSan Francisco, California, including both cities and hun 
dreds of others, besides a large number of towns and districts in all parts 
of the country, affords convincing evidence of a general appreciation of 
its merits and superiority. Specimen pages, circulars, testimonials, and 





Commencing Monday, July 13, 
The New School of Methods in Public School Music will 


be held at Hingham, near Boston, continuing two weeks. A 
special feature of the school will be the exemplification of the 
principles of the Natural Course in Music by the authors of the 
system, Messrs. Ripley and Tapper. Arrangements have also 
been made for special departments in Penmanship, Drawing, 
and Physical: Culture. Members of the faculty are : 

Music: Messrs. Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper, Boston ; 
Mr. William L. Tomlins, Chicago; Miss Julia Ettie Crane, 
Potsdam State Normal School, New York; Mrs. Emma A. 
Thomas, Detroit, Mich., and Mr. F. A. Fitzpatrick, Boston, 
Mass. Penmanship: Mr. [ollis E. Dann, Ithaca, New York, 
and Mr. C. C. Curtis, Minneapolis, Minn. Drawing: Miss 
Mary W. Gilbert, Supervisor of Drawing, New Bedford, Mass. 
Physical Culture: Mrs. Louise Preece, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Every arrangement has been made to insure a profitable and 
delightful session. Teachers interested in any of the subjects 
mentioned should not fail to take advantage of this opportu- 
nity of studying them under such distinguished instructors. 
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Is in all respects equal, and in many 
very essential particulars greatly su- 
perior, to any other systems. Jt és 
easy to Teach, and easy to 
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Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


H. 1. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NOW READY. 


A TEACHER'S MANUAL ON VERTICAL WRITING. 


While this book has been prepared with reference to Sheldon’s New System of Vertical Writing, it 
may profitably be used with any other system. The opening sentence of the Preface of this Manual—* The 
‘ 


bject of this little book is to teach the teacher’’—gives the gist of its contents. It gives all possible in- 
struction to both teacher and pupil; shows where each movement exercise should begin; how each book 
of the series should be used, and what should be accomplished during the use of each particular book, It 


vives the proper size of the letters at each stage of the child’s progress, and gives important instructions as 
to how to teach in the lower grades, or with beginners. We think it will well repay any teacher interested 
in Vertical Writing to purchase a copy of this Manual and study it carefully. 
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No. 556, Fine Points. 


Works, | Ask your Stationer for supplies. 


Camden, N. J. 
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New School Books Nearly Ready. 


SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE 
(New Edition.) 
Revised by CARLETON L, BROWNSON. 
In preparing a new edition of Dr. Smith’s “Smaller History of Greece,” the reviser has 
endeavored to be guided by the important results of the investigations of modern scholars. | 


ight especially to correct the inaccuracies of the old edition, and to supply note-| 
. iginal Greek | 





He has sou ; 
worthy omissions, aiming to verify all statements of fact by reference to the o1 


No attempt has been made to change the plan of the original work. A few 
ely rewritten, but in many portions of the narrative only slight 
The characteristic features, which have made Dr. 


sources. 
chapters have been larg 
changes have been found necessary. c 
Smith’s History popular, are preserved in the revised edition. 


THEORY OF PHYSICS 


By Josepu S. Ames, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics and Sub Director of the 
Physical Laboratory in Johns Hopkins University. 

In this work the author aims to give a concise logical explanation, in terms of modern 
theories. of the fundamental experiments on which the science of physics was based. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY 
By WiLuiaM J. Rotrg, Litt. D. 


‘Shakespeare the Boy” describes his native town and neighborhood, including War- 
wick, Kenilworth, Coventry, Shottery, etc.; his life at home and at school; his sports, 
games, and outings ; the manners and customs of the period, with the popular superstitions 
and folk-lore ; in short, the every-day life of England in the age of Elizabeth; with copious 
illustrations from Shakespeare and contemporary writers. 


STUDY OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


By WILLIAM J. Rocre, Litt. D. 

A series of papers comprising “ The Grammar School Course in English,” “ Hints to 
Teachers on the Use of English Classics for School Reading,” “ Hints on Teac hing 
History,” and an essay on “ The English Language.” 


MODERN GREEK MASTERY 


By THomas L. StepMAN, M.D. 

This book will be welcomed by that large and increasing body of students who are 
interested in the study of modern Greek as an introduction to the ancient form of the 
language, and especially by scientists and physicians who advocate the use of modern 
Greek as an international language for scientific purposes. 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS, 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three ormore, . . .. . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.0 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year. 
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AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, > ‘ - $3.00 a 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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THE POET-SEER. 


BY ALEXANDER COPELAND MILLAR. 





With ear ajar to Nature’s softest whisper, 
With eye astrain for earliest beams of light, 

Interpreter of sighs and faintest scintillations, 
The poet stands a prophet in the night. 








A PEACE-ITYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


[Given to G, A. R. Encampment, Louisville, Ky.] 
There’s a voice across the Nation like a mighty ocean hail, 
Borne up from out the Southward, as the seas before the gale ; 
Its breath is in the streaming flag and in the flying sail— 
As we go sailing on. 


’Tis a voice that we remember — ere its summons soothed as 


now — 

When it rang in battle challenge, and we answered vow with 
vow ; 

With roar of gun, and hiss of sword, and crash of prow and 
prow, 


As we went sailing on. 


Our hope sank even as we saw the sun sink faint and far — 
The Ship of State went groping through the blinding smoke 
of war — 
Through blackest midnight lurching, all uncheered of moon or 
star, 
Yet sailing — sailing on. 
As one who spake the dead awake, with life-blood leaping 
warm — 
Who walked the troubled waters all unscathed, in mortal 
form — 
We felt our Pilot’s presence with his hand upon the storm, 
As we went sailing on. 
O, Voice of Passion, lulled to: peace, this dawning of to-day — 
O, voices twain, now blent as one, ye sing all fears away ; 
Since foe and foe are friends, and lo! the Lord as glad as 
they — 
He sends us sailing on. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 








THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN 
HUROPE.—(I1.) 








BY WILL 8S. MONROE, 





In Switzerland, not only the universities, but the 
polytechnic schools, are open to women, and Switzer- 
land has the largest percentage of woman students of 
any European country. The Swiss universities are 
to women what the German universities are to men— 
schools for graduate and specialized work. Ziirich, 
Serne, and Geneva get large numbers of foreign 
women. It is here, largely, that the Russian women 
come for their training. America sends a large num- 
ber of women to Switzerland, and a professor in 
Ziirich said to me, recently, that some of his brightest 
students had been American women. Indeed, Switzer- 
land and France are about the only countries, outside 
of America, offering graduate work for university 
women. 

Although not admitted as students, women have 
been professors in the Italian universities for hun- 
dreds of years. When I visited the ancient uni- 
versity at Bologna, recently, the custodian of the 
buildings related how in the sixteen century there 
was a woman professor at Bologna, whose beauty was 
so great that the corporation asked her to appear be- 
fore her classes veiled, that her beauty might not 
divert the young men’s attention from the instruction. 
Bologna has one woman professor now, and about fifteen 
women students, So far as I could learn, women are 


denied admittance to none of the Italian universities, 
but not more than half of them have women 
attendants. Turin has always taken the lead, and 
Bologna followed. Next come Pavia and Rome. 
But the fault in Italy is not with the universities, 
but with the women themselves, who seem to lack 
the industry and ambition to take university work. 

But the dark spots—the deserts, so far as the 
higher education of women is concerned—of Europe 
are Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Turkey. As one 
of their own writers puts it: “Germany is the last 
great nation of culture which leaves its women under 
the middle-age fetters, keeping closed to them the 
institutions of higher learning.” That a nation 
which gives such generous education to her men 
should educate her women so badly, seems almost in- 
comprehensible, and this in the face of the fact that 
all Europe is moving forward in this matter. Of the 
twenty-one great German universities, not more than 
three or four offer women the slightest opportunities, 
Berlin, the largest, closes her doors entirely to 
women. Munich, the second in point of size, does 
likewise. Leipsic, the third, allows women to hear 
certain lectures, if the professors of those certain 
lectures will promise to ignore their presence. No 
professor dare give a woman permission to hear his 
lectures, but she must get his promise to ignore her 
before she is allowed to attend. At Heidelberg 
women may, with the permission of each individual 
professor, hear lectures in the department of natural 
science, and present themselves before the faculty of 
the same department for degree-examinations. The 
faculty of philosophy also examines for degrees, but 
do not allow the women to follow instruction. They 
may go to some German university in Switzerland 
and take the work’, and return to Heidelberg, if they 
choose, and be examined for their degrees. Gét- 
tingen, within a year or two, has made somewhat 
similar concessions, and several women have already 
taken degrees. Some courses have been opened to 
women at Breslau and Erlangen, but the only uni- 
versities granting degrees are those at Heidelberg 
and Géttingen, and these only under great restric- 
tions. There is little or no demand on the part of 
the German women for admission to the universities. 
The demand comes almost entirely from NRussia and 
America, And this is because Germany has no 
schools for girls which fit for the universities. 
Secondary education of women—at least, as one finds 
in America, England, France, and Russia — can 
scarcely be said to exist in Germany. The schools 
for girls are of a very elementary character. Helene 
Lange of Berlin, and a number of other noble spirits, 
are devoting their lives to the bettering of the educa. 
tional condition of the German women; but as has 
been said with so much truth: “It takes Germany a 
hundred years to become aware of the need of change, 
and another hundred to make the change after she 
has become aware of it.” Gymnasiums for girls have 
been organized at Berlin, Leipsic, Carlsruhe, and 
Munich, for the purpose of fitting them for the uni- 
versities, but these four gymnasiums number scarcely 
more than a hundred students. 

Matters are little better in Austria than in Ger- 
many. Although forbidden to attend the universities, 
several Austrian women who have taken medical 
degrees at Ziirich have been allowed to practice in 
Bosnia among the feminine Mussulman population. 
Under restricted conditions, foreign women with 
accredited medical degrees may do hospital work 
connected with the University of Vienna. Bohemia, 
like Poland, is more liberal in this matter; but 
Austria, like Russia, has turned a deaf ear to the de- 
mands for admission to the university. There is, 
however, a gymnasium for girls at Prague with nearly 
a hundred students, and the belief seems general that 
-e@ university at no distant day will be opened to 


them. Matters are little better in Hungary than in 
Austria, and as to Turkey, to except the schools of 
the church missions, the women are given no higher 
educational advantages. 

Comparing her own opportunities with those of 
her sisters on the other side of the Atlantic, the 
American woman has surely much to be thankful for. 





A TEACHER'S HOLIDAY IN SHAKES. 
PEARE’S COUNTRY. — (1) 


ALICE L. COMPTON, 


There is a large number of women teachers of his- 
tory and English literature in America who sigh for 
the advantages as well as the pleasure which a trip 
to England would afford them, and yet who are firmly 
persuaded that their limited means makes an impass- 
able barrier between them and their desired object. 
It seems to be generally believed that a much larger 
sum of money is needed than those who have been to 
England, determined to travel and live economically, 
and yet get the full benetits of the places visited, find 
necessary. 

Two teachers or students may select profitably a 
visit to Shakespeare’s country to some of the most 
famous historical places, a sight of ene or two cathe- 
drals, and a few days’ stay in London, the whole visit 
occupying a month or five weeks, and at a cost of less 
than $100 each, exclusive of steamer fare, which will 
be $100 or $120 more round trip. 

Distances are so short in England, and the third- 
class carriages on almost all the railroads so clean and 
comfortable, that it is possible for the most fastidious 
to be content to travel in this way and save consider- 
ably in railway fares. 

If the voyage from New York to Liverpool is taken, 
a good plan is to proceed at once to Chester, stay one 
night there, visit the grand old cathedral, and walk 
down the quaint streets of this ancient city. 

The following day go direct to Stratford-on-Avon, 
leave heavy luggage at the station, and look about at 
once for “apartments.” The sign is not always in 
the windows, but information concerning them may 
readily be found in the little bookseller’s shops. 
Bedroom and private sitting-room with attendance, 
meals prepared and served by the landlady, may be 
procured at a cost of $10 a week for two, There is ¢ 
delightful independence in one’s own apartments, 
besides the enjoyment of saving money for other 
purposes. 

There are so many interesting things to be seen in 
and about Stratford, that a stay of three weeks will 
be found all too short. The picturesque old town has 
everything to remind one that this was the home of 
the greatest of poets. 

The house of William Shakespeare’s birth stands 
as it stood then, with walls, ceilings, floors, and win- 
dows intact. ‘The house of his married life has van- 
ished, but the garden is there, with the foundations of 
the original house, the old ivy-covered wall, the mul- 
berry tree, and the flowers that he loved — rosemary, 
pansies, and sweet columbine. Across the way is the 
little old-fashioned school, built by Edward VL, 
almost unaltered, to which the young Shakespeare 
wended his way along the High street each morning, 
and in his seat under the window learned his “ little 
Latin and less Greek.” Below is the guild-room, 
where it is certain that he saw for the first time a 
play performed by a strolling company. 

A rather longer walk must be taken to the dear old 
church, along whose beautiful avenue of lime trees 
Shakespeare was carried to his last long sleep. The 
soft green yard, with the many mounds of the dead, 
amongst which his son Hlamnet’s may be found, slopes 
down to the edge of the peaceful river. 

Within sight of the church the fine memorial has 
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been raised, and this should be visited many times, 
not only to see the good collection of pictures relat- 
ing to the drama, the fine colored windows, the pretty 
little theatre, but also to see the various editions of 
Shakespeare’s works, and to read the magazines and 
books relating to his life and works, and for a chat 
with the friendly librarian. The cost of a season 
ticket is a mere trifle, and much may be learned here. 
In the grounds is the handsome bronze monument, 
designed and executed by Lord Ronald Gower, of 
Shakespeare, surrounded by Hamlet, Prince Hal, 
Falstaff, and Lady Macbeth, while all the many 
flowers mentioned by him find a place in the garden. 
One may sit under the laburnum bushes or the tree 
from Elsinore, the sweet air filled with the scent of 
flowers, and the gentle sound of oars and distant 
voices, and read “ As You Like It,” or “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and they will have a charm they 
never had before. 

A cool but bright day must be chosen for the walk 
to Shottery, across the fields with the same scarlet 
poppies and blue corn-flowers that Shakespeare saw, 
to Anne Hathaway’s cottage. The thatched 
bent with age, the old wood beams are crooked, and 


r¢ of is 


the great stone on which Dickens scratched his name 
is over the well, where it has always been. 

The dear old lady, a descendant, Mrs. Hathaway 
Baker, will say, “ Come in, come in,” in a sweet but 
quavermng voice, for she is over eighty, and has lived 
She bids one look at the 
great chimney corner, the little black oven, where 


in the house all her life. 


they used to smoke the hams and bacon, the settle on 
which Shakespeare and Anne sat side by side, and the 
family Bible; and then she takes one upstairs to see 
the wonderful old carved bedstead, and the perfect 
home-spun linen sheets so carefully preserved. 
Charleote Hall, where Shakespeare was tried for 
killing the deer in the park, and the home of Mary 
Arden, his mother, are within a drive, and will occupy 
another day. The Red Lion hotel, where Washing- 
ton Irving’s chair is shown with great pride, is in 
the market-place at Stratford, and a large drinking 
fountain, commemorating the Queen’s jubilee, given 
by Mr. George Clilds of Philadelphia, must not be 
forgotten, 
Battlefields 
abound in central England. 


buildings of historic interest 
An hour’s travel by train 
takes us to famous Tewksbury, the scene of the last 
and most awful battle of the wars of the Roses. The 


old Abbey is wonderfully grand, as large as a cathe- 


and 


dral, with round Norman pillars, triforium chapels, 
Warwick, the king-maker, is 
buried in a vault here, and so is the wife of Richard 
A 


vision rises before the mind of the fearful scene, when 


and curious carvings. 
[11. and several members of the Plantagenet line. 


the fight is said to have raged actually within these 
sacred walls, and the contending soldiers surged up 
the aisles, and the ditch, with which the Abbey is 
surrounded,—once a moat,—was filled to the brim 
with the slain. 

The soft-toned organ was once at Oxford, and is 
Another interest 
attaches to Tewksbury, in that the scene of the story 


one on which Milton often played. 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” is laid here, and a 
pure white medallion of Miss Mulock on the abbey 
wall commemorates her life and work. Some rare 

If 


a night is spent here, very quiet and pleasant lodg- 


old timber houses are still standing in the town. 


ings may be found in a little row of houses facing the 
abbey wall. 

A coach leaves Stratford once or twice a week, tak- 
ing a beautiful course to Warwick, passing Guy’s cliff, 
to The at 
Warwick is the great castle, the most perfect in Eng- 
land. 


Kenilworth and back. chief attraction 
It stands very high, and is surrounded by both 
inner and outer walls. The inner gateway, massive, 
with two strong towers, drawbridge, and portcullis, 
leads into exquisite grounds, where peacocks strut 
over the softest lawns, and rare flowers bloom, From 
the castle windows a magnificent view is obtained of 
the park, encircled by the shining river, and dotted 
with majestic cedars of Lebanon, and lofty oaks and 
elms. ‘The rooms contain many famous pictures of 


kings, queens, and princes, and amongst the large 


collection of old armour is noticed Cromwell’s helmet. 

The church of St. Mary is by far the oldest in 
Warwick, and should be by all means visited. A few 
pence to the verger admits one to the chapel of the 
Leicester family. Here are tombs of the “good” 
Lord Dudley, as well as those of Robert Earl of 
Leicester, favorite of Queen Elizabeth and hero of 
“Kenilworth,” and the wife whom he is said to have 
tried to poison. The old verger relates in tragic 
tones how Leicester himself drank the draught pre- 
pared for her, and so met his death. Close to the 
altar is a monument to a child, known as the “ Noble 
Imp,” a son of Robert, despised and ill-treated for his 
deformity. 

The quaint almshouses, which stand by one of the 
city gates, built and endowed by the Earl of Leicester 
in the sixteenth century, must not be forgotten. 
Here twelve old men are provided for, and a quiet old 
age, without care or anxiety, is assured. 

The drive to Kenilworth, through wooded lanes, 
following the beautiful Avon for some distance, past 
Guy’s cliff, built near the cave where this mysterious 
earl dwelt in his hermit days, is most delightful. The 
stately red ruins of this once great and luxurious 
castle are deeply interesting. The Keep, the Pleas- 
aunce, the long dining hall, the kitchen, with fire- 
places and ovens still plainly visible, and the queen’s 
robing-room, with its beautiful little oriel windows, 
may all be traced. A climb up the narrow staircase 
takes one to the tiny chamber where timid Amy 
Robsart waited and watched in vain for her faithless 
Sir Walter Scott’s description of the queen’s 
entry, the splendid pageant, the gay dresses of the 


earl. 


careless throng, the fountain, the plays, and the feast- 
ing comes vividly before one’s eyes. 








MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


BY FREDERICK MANLEY. 


It is written of Mendelssohn that while traveling 
from Paris to Aix he neglected to provide himself 
with a passport, and was compelled to remain for 
some time in the dreary little frontier station of Her- 
besthal. It is a dull place at best, and it was a most 
dolorous place on this particular day of the com- 
poser’s enforced sojourn; for the sky was leaden, the 
rain fell incessantly, and from the windows of the 
dingy inn to which Mendelssohn had betaken him- 
self he looked out upon the melancholy market-place, 
with its trees dripping steadily and making dirty 
brown puddles in the mud below. He was regarding, 
it is said, an old horse that stood in the middle of the 
market-place,— the listless patience of the poor beast 
deepened the gloom of the day,—when suddenly 
there came to him the sound of music from an old 
piano, and at the same time he heard, singing in 
In- 
stantly the clouds vanished, the rain ceased, the world 
got lovely. 


sweet accord, the fresh voice of a young girl. 


There was no Herbesthal, no dingy inn, 
no muddy market-place ; the soul of the musician had 
been drawn into the soul of song, had become part of 
it, and for Mendelssohn there was no rain in life, no 
dreariness, only the sunshine of harmony, 

They say that the fair singer was the inn-keeper’s 
daughter; other information concerning her we have 
none. But the influence which passed from her, 
through song ; which swayed Mendelssohn so potently 
and moved him to high, harmonious thoughts,— that 
could not die, because it was divine, 

This story is not without its value, especially so to 
those who have faith in education; who hold it to be, 
and reverence it as a holy influence, what sunlight 
and air are to the plants,— vital agencies; or who 
think of it as a Leautiful power, like the song of the 
inn-keeper’s daughter, lifting the being out of a dreary 
Herbesthal mist and gloom into a_ higher, purer 
existence. 

If we admit that the power of the publie schools 
lies not so much in the making of materially useful 
men and women, as in its influence upon the nature 
of children, we shall get a broad idea of the great 


good resulting from public education. 
Chiefest among these factors —the likest in its 





influence upon the child to sunshine in its holy work 
of development—is music. By this is not meant 
merely the technical study of the art (though the dis- 
ciplinary value of its technique is great), but music 
in its mightiest significance ; that is, as a resurrector 
of noble emotions, and a something which gives to 
the heart the power to utter these noble emotions in 
a manner according with their nobility. This must be 
the mission of music in our schools; if it is not, then 
it has no right in our schools, no right in the world, 
and no reason for existing, unless it be as a frill for 
dilettantism. 

There are, however, many earnest teachers whose 
faith in the grandeur of music as an influence is pro- 
found, who believe that the strength of its beauty is 
such as to shape the mora] being of man to its own 
harmony, and that it is an “exaltation, perhaps, in 
God’s providence, designed to stir him to broader 
visions and higher aims.”’ 

The words quoted are from a teacher whose whole 
life has been devoted to the embodiment of this prin- 
ciple: “that the spirit of music, as an influence upon 
the moral being of man, is inealculably great.” And 
it is grateful to know that he has proved the truth of 
his principle; made it incarnate, so that now it 
stands, not for a chimerical concept fancifully ex- 
pressed, but as a very stubborn fact. 

William M. Tomlins was born in London, Eng., in 
1844; studied music very early in life; was an organ- 


ist at fourteen, a concert director at seventeen; came 
to New York in 1870, and went to Chicago in 1875, 
in which city he has since made his home. 


When he first began to teach children to sing, lu: 
aim was to teach them expression, accuracy, pre 
cision, and the many other technicalities of vocal 
music; but as time went on, he saw in his ealling a 
greater, higher end than the mere transference of 
harmonie facts; saw, in short, that to teach music 
was to inculcate sincerity; saw that mere sound, no 
matter how accurately uttered, no matter how pre- 
cisely nor how rhythmically nice it might be, was of 
little value; and, seeing thus, this truth came to him, 
that “the song must go deep down into the singer’s 
nature, until the throbbing beats of the music awaken 
corresponding heart-impulses, and these must be 
equalized, strengthened, and at last freighted with 
the spirit of good will, helpfulness, and every noble 
aspiration.” 

He saw also that the song, to be noble, must awaken 
in the heart of the singer a noble response; that the 
melody, to be of any service whatsoever, must get 
flesh and live in good deeds. There were those who, 
hearing Mr. Tomlins express these convictions, set 
him down for a very Alnascher, that would, in the 
ecstasy of his dreams, kick over his basket of sal- 
able, conservative methods, and be brought to his 
But he 
continued to believe in the truth of his principles, 
persisted in teaching them, and taught them with 
such sueces that, in a little while, the so-called dream 
of one man became the truth of all. 

It seemed to Mr. Tomlins, however, that man was 
forever trying to get the harmony in him expressed. 
He saw that from the beginning of the world until 
the present day the beauty innate in the human breast 
was, in some dim way, endeavoring to be uttered. 

There are beautiful impulses, noble emotions in 
every heart, latent, waiting to be stirred into life. 
And life which these emotions are idle, 
dumb, is incomplete, selfish, elliptic. 


senses by the crash of breaking patronage. 


every in 
Sut if a har- 
mony without arouses the harmony within,— deep 
calling unto deep,—then life grows crescent, and 
man, drawn out of self and its finiteness, becomes a 
harmonic being; his tiny egoism is lost like a pebble 
in the ocean, but the cirele which grows from it is 
immense, ever-widening, infinite. For instance, when 
a child comes to him for the first time, self-sconscious- 
ness makes him shy, unruly; makes his voice, when 
he endeavors to sing, merely a sound,— he gives out 
only a series of scientific noises. 'The emotions which 
the song shadows forth are aped,—a natural proceed- 
ing, since the impassioned thoughts of the song have, 
as yet, evolved no kinship in the heart of the child. 
His soul is confined in the prison cell of personality. 
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The cold, material walls are too much with him, and 
the sunlight of music which comes trembling tenderly. 
into the darkness is no part of his narrow cell, is 
strange to him, inexplicable. 

By degrees the prisoning imperfections of self- 
consciousness, diftidence, vanity, stubbornness, indif- 
ference, etc., begin to give way, to be forgotten in the 
thrill of earnestness, while the strength of song, 
sooner or later, stirs in him. Feeling gradually 
dethrones consciousness. The strophe of the song 
finds its anti-strophe in his being. He ceases to be 
just a producer of jingling sounds. He becomes an 
utterer of beautiful emotions. He feels them, and 
expresses them as beautiful emotions can only be 
expressed,— in beautiful song. 

Whoever had the good fortune to hear the chil- 
dren’s concerts at the World’s Fair (conducted by 
Mr. Tomlins) will know that what is written here is 
not faney, but homespun truth. The harmony which 
they voiced came as from one great organ. ‘They 
were as mutual units blended into one sweet whole by 
the power of the beauty of the song. Yet each unit 
preserved its individuality, so much so that every 
child in the chorus, stirred profoundly by the earnest- 
ness of its own utterance, regarded the general class 
voice as its own. He draws the children out of them- 
selves into the music, that they, being part of the 
harmony which they utter, cannot separate them- 
selves from the song, the loveliness of music so moves 
the heart of all, and the being of each child is fused 
so perfectly in the being of his fellows that their 
emotions are his emotions, their sorrows are his sor- 
rows, their joys are his joys. Music thus creates a 
fellowship of hearts. 

Mr. Tomlins’ object is to get the children to utter 
themselves. In a boy, for instance, there are inner 
tendencies,— his affections, his passions; in a word, 
his real being. How to reach these inner tendencies, 
to stir them, to nurse th m into strength and encour- 
age them to act, to mould the character of a boy,— is 
that not the end of all true education ? 
education of the mind should come the education of 


3efore the 


the spirit; influence should precede fact. 

Every teacher knows that the nature of a child is 
principally two-sided; and every teacher feels that 
our education should be fitted to meet the needs of 
this double nature. For in school life this one child 
is like two people in a beautiful garden —say,*like a 
poet and a botanist. The poet is touched by the 
loveliness about him. His heart gets filled with high 
emotions. It goes out to the beauty around him and 
becomes a part of it; and if he sings in his delight, 
his song has flowers in it, and freshness, and inpro- 
cence. The botanist, too, has his pleasure; but it is 
of the mind (we speak of a dry-as-dust botanist). He 
is chiefly concerned with nomenclature, morphology, 
habitat. He tears the most delicate petals, he plucks 
the slenderest and most delicate stamens and pistils ; 
and he does this in order to learn new facts, which 
give him mental delight. Each is a necessary factor, 
and the mental delight of the botanist is as necessary 
to advancement as the soul-ectasy of the poet. Only 
they must be joined in one being, else that being is 
imperfectly educated —mind and soul must make 
one music. 

When Mr. Tomlins organized the children’s chorus 
for the World’s Fair, he was impressed with the fact 
that the children on first meeting him were filled with 
mistrust. These children were selected from the 
Chicago public schools, and represented the flowers 
and weeds of society. They were respectful to their 
teachers, responsive, obedient, but so self-conscious 
that it was only with great difficulty they could be 
got to begin their exercises correctly. Each child 
knew itself to be a personality apart from its class- 
mates and teachers; and the music was to it a thing 
foreign, and beyond the barriers of its conception. 
But in a little while the exercises began to affect 
them. They began to forget themselves. Their 
voices got free, lost their hard physical jingle, grew 
deeper, more earnest in tone, and thrilled to the 
beauty of the music and the passion of the song. 

“The power of their own voices,” Mr. Tomlins 
declared, “came as a revelation to the children. 


They began to feel the strength of their own inner 
nature. Through a mutual love for music they grew 
into fellowship with their teacher, looked to him for 
guidance, and became eager for progress and growth. 
And out of this fellowship sprang a loving obedience 
to the teacher’s instructions for cleanliness, punctual- 
ity, all the laws of self-respect, and out of these there 
came a conception, daily embodied, of responsibility 
and dignity —in other words, they began to live the 
harmony which had grown into them.” 

They became like that prisoned soul which saw a 
world of sunlight for the first time. 
earnest in their expression; their jaws, their mouths, 


Their eyes grew 


which, in their conscious effort to be imitative, had 
been hard set, were relaxed, softened, and the poise 
of their bodies, as they sang, had about it that charm- 
ing naturalness and grace which are always associ- 
ated with sincerity of action and forgetfulness of self. 

“The nobility of man's heart will not respond to 
meanness ; therefore, inferior music is worthless. To 
To arouse noble emotions, 
it must be in itself innately noble. And as the heart 
of achild is grandly simple, and full of purity and 


do good, it must be good. 


dignity, so must the music be grandly simple, and 
full of purity and dignity. And what is true of the 
melody is also true of the poem. It must express in 
words the beauty which is shadowed forth in the 
music. Mind and soul must accord; otherwise there 
can be no harmony in the song.” 

The people’s concerts were inaugurated by the 
Apollo Musical Club at his suggestion in 1889. From 
that year until 1893 some twenty of these concerts 
were given in the Chicago auditorium, and each was 
attended by nearly 5,000 working people. And so 
potent was the love which sprang up in these wage- 
earners for good music, that it became necessary for 
him to give his concerts in outlying districts of the 
city; and these concerts were a delight to the people 
who attended them. Since then children’s vocal 
classes have been held at all the mission centres, and 
at the settlements, such as Hull House in the city. 
Their influence upon the poor and the ignorant is 
incalculable; so much so, that the best and wisest 
people of Chicago are giving both time and energy to 
insure their continuance. 


NOMINATING A PRESIDENT. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Circumstances enable the editor to give in detail 
the various steps in the process by which William 
McKinley was nominated for the presidency by the 
Republican party in convention at St. Louis, June 18, 
1896, and, at the request of readers of the JouRNAL 
from many sections of the country, Mr. Winship will 
outline the methods by which a president is nomi- 
nated, 

The convention was composed of 922 delegates. 
Two of these were from the District of Columbia, six 
from Alaska and each of the territories, and each 
state had four delegates at large (two for each sena- 
tor) and two from each congressional district, elected 
by the same methods as the congressmen. For each 
delegate there was an alternate who was expected to 
be in attendance, and, as a matter of fact, nearly every 
alternate did attend. If any delegate at large failed 
to vote at any stage in the convention, the secretary 
called the alternates in the order of their election, 
and the first one present responded. In the case of 
a congressiona! district delegate, if either was absent 
the first alternate was called, and in his absence the 
second. 

The delegates at large are chosen at a state con- 
vention meeting in March, composed of delegates 
(about 2,300 in all) chosen by caucuses in every city 
and town, the same as the st:te convention that nomi- 
nates the governor. This convention chooses four 
delegates at large and four alternates at large. Mr. 
Winship was the first delegate from the Eighth Mas- 
gachusetts Congressional District (Mr. Samuel Mce- 
Call’s). 

In March the caucuses of the entire eighth district 
were held, electing 131 members of the Congress- 


ional Convention, which met in Boston April 3. The 
eighth district consists of four about equal groups — 
the city of Somerville, Mr. Winship’s residence, 50 
votes; the city of Cambridge, 40 votes; three wards 
in Boston, 34 votes; the outlying districts with 28 — 
a total of 152; necessary for election, 67. 

There were many men from each of the four see- 
tions who desired the honor, and many names were 
brought forward in the winter. The friends of each 
canvassed the probabilities, but when the caucuses 
were held these were reduced to four, Holden from 
Boston, Hopewell from Cambridge, Winship from 
Somerville, and Norcross from the outlying districts. 
After the caucuses the excitement ran high among 
the friends of each delegate. When the convention 
was held the vote stood: Winship, 75; Hopewell, 
73; Holden, 56; Noreross, 18; and upon the first 
ballot Messrs. Winship and Hopewell were elected 
delegates. It required several votes to choose the 
alternates — Mr. Sidney Ruftin and Mr. FE. 8. Crockett. 

Massachusetts has thirty delegates, headed by 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. Arrangements were 
made for an elegant special train with a dining car, 
and a combination,—drawing room, writing room, 
and barber shop,—in which the sixty delegates and 
alternates and fifty others journeyed to St. Louis, 
arriving early on June 14, two days before the con- 
vention. 

The satisfaction of being a delegate is not confined 
to the pleasure and responsibility of voting in the 
convention, but ineludes possibility of influence, 
responsibility, and privilege during the entire admin- 
istration of the candidate, if elected. This is more 
of a possibility than probability for most ef the dele- 
gates, but for one there is limitless opportunity — 
this is the member of the National committee from 
the state, who not only has the responsibility for 
management of this campaign, but is the chief factor 
in counseling the president regarding all state patron- 
age, and has a prominent part in arranging the 
National convention four years hence. The thirty 
delegates select this member of the National com- 
mittee, a position to which many prominent gentle- 
men aspire, and for which some are sure to canvas 
with much zeal. Really there is liable to be more 
pressure brought to bear upon the individual dele- 
gate in this connection than in any other. All sorts 
of favors are liable to be promised by those whose 
chances of selection are slight, in return for support. 

The next most important position, and, from the 
standpoint of statesmanship, by far the most respon- 
sible, is that of member of the committee on resolu- 
tions, on which each state has one representative. 
In the St. Louis convention this position was of tran- 
scendent importance, and Senator Lodge was the only 
man considered for the place, and there was no more 
influential member of the committee than he. 

Next in importance is the chairman of the delega- 
tion. In the convention no individual is recognized, 
except for the purpose of challenging the report or 
statement of a delegation through its chairman. The 
president of the convention only recognizes delega- 
tions, and that through its chairman. ‘There are no 
stump speeches, no dilatory motions, no cranky actions 
of individuals. No business out of the regular order 
can come before the convention, except as it is intro- 
duced by some state, and is seconded by at least two 
other states. The chairman of the delegation is 
therefore its leading factor on the floor of the con- 
vention. 

There is one other highly important position from 
the, politician’s standpoint, and, in the case of a close 
contest for the presidency, may turn the scale. This 
is the member of the committee on credentials, which 
really decides upon the seating of all contested dele- 
gations. 

The other positions filled by the delegates are vice- 
chairman, secretary, member of committee on rules, 
vice-president of the convention, committee on perma- 
nent organization, representative of the state to 
notify the president of his nomination, and one to 
notify the vice-president of his nomination. ‘Thus 
there are eleven positions to be filled by the delega- 
tion, and after the few prominent places the others 
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are distributed through the state and among all{party 
factions. The meeting of the state delegation soon 
after arrival in St. Louis was highly interesting. At 
the first meeting heavy threats were made as to what 
would be done if certain action was taken. At once 
the meeting was adjourned, and upon reassembling 
all was as placid as a mountain lake. The man that 
threatened most made the motion to do precisely 
what he had threatened so fiercely about at the pre- 
vious meeting, but in return therefor he was 
selected to notify the presidential candidate of his 
When all was over, every section of the 





nomination. 
state had been honored, and everybody who desired 
and was specially entitled to distinction was duly 
recognized, 

The convention hall was erected at large cost for 
three days’ occupancy. It seated 15,000 persons, all 
of whom could hear what was said. The 922 dele- 
gates had seats in a distinct and well-guarded square, 
immediately in front of the chair. On either side of 
the delegates were seated 461 alternates. Behind, 
beside, and above these 2,000 were 13,000 others ad- 
mitted by ticket. Each delegate had two complimen- 
tary seats; the national committee hada large num- 
ber of seats to be sold for the raising of funds to 
meet the expenses of the campaign, and for party 
purposes; and the citizens committee have the re- 
mainder, which they dispose of to those who contri- 
bute $40 or more toward the building. 

Each delegate is furnished with a state badge, and, 
upon arrival, with an official badge, which entitles 
him to a seat in the delegation, each state having 
just seats enough for its delegation, each chair 
labelled, his ticket specifying which seat he is to 
occupy. The chairman sits at the head of the delega- 
tion and the member of the committee on nominations 
beside him. 

The chairman of 
the National committee of 1892 called the convention 


to order, and prayer was offered by a Jewish Rabbi. 


Business moves like clockwork. 


The patriotism of the prayer led to an outburst of 
applause. At the Catholic offered 
prayer, and at the other two sessions, colored clergy- 
men officiated. 


next session a 


Immediately after prayer the chairman of the 
National Committee of 1892 that his 
committee had selected the Hon. C. W. Fairbanks of 
Indiana as temporary chairman, and C. W. Johnson 
as temporary secretary. Mr. Fairbanks took the 
chair and delivered an appropriate speech. Beside 
him sat the “coach,” Mr. Smith, clerk of the United 
States house of representatives in the famous fifty- 


announeed 


first congress. He was the wisdom and the back- 
The chairman of the 


various delegations were announced, as was the mem- 


bone of the temporary session. 


ber from each state on credentials, resolutions, rules, 
and permanent organizations. Then the first day’s 
work was done, and adjournment taken to the next 
day. 

Upon assembling the second morning the report of 
the committee on credentials was c>lled for, but was 
not ready, and a motion to hear the report of the 
committee on permanent organization was called for 
by the “coach” through the temporary chairman. 
There was trouble instantly. Maryland, Colorado, and 
other states protested instantly and vigorously, but 
the chair, under orders from the “coach,” under 
orders from headquarters, recognized no protests, and 
carried the matter through heroically. There 


cries of “depotism,’’ but it made no difference. 


were 
Hon, 
John N. Thurston of Nebraska was thus chosen per- 
manent chairman, and made a ringing speech, after 
which he declared the convention adjourned till 2 
o'clock. A novice might have thought that serious 
remonstrance would be made to this procedure, but 
“it was business.” No possible harm could come 
from the speech of the permanent chairman, and no 
With 
It was well understood that while 


other business was attempted, his advent the 


“coach” retired. 
no permanent organization could be technically allow- 
able until the committee on eredentials had reported, 
the real motive of the remonstrants was to eain time. 
hoping by continuing the sessions till next week to 


disintegrate the forces of the majority candidate, 


and it was known*that quite a number of the dele- 
cates of the majority candidate would leave him if 
there should be reasonable ground to hope for the 
nomination of another. Ten minutes after adjourn- 
ment not one of the 922 delegates cared a fig for the 
ruling and all were happy. 

The committee on credentials reported promptly 
with the opening of the afternoon session. The 
majority report, thirty-one to favored 
accepting the action — such as had never before been 
attempted —of the National committee in deciding 
all minor eases of contest, and favored the Higgins 
delegation in Delaware and the Grant delegation in 


seventeen, 


Texas. A minority report, presented by Mr. Hep- 
burn of Iowa, opposed all these decisions and favored 
the opposite. The chairman of the majority moved 
the previous question, which allowed each side twenty 
minutes in which to present its case. -Here the fight 
was intense. People voted contrary to all personal 
prejudices and convictions, even, in order to carry out 
The anti- 


majority people considered this an opportunity to 


the general plan to make this a test vote. 


know just who did not “wear the yoke” of the 
majority leaders. People voted for the “ Addicks” 
delegation and for the “rascal from Texas,” as Gen- 
eral Grosvenor characterized the anti-Grant leader, 
who would not have done it on any consideration 
under ordinary circumstances, but it was “for a pur- 
pose.”’? The test was a good one, and showed the full 
possible strength of the opposition. Each state was 
called, and the chairman announced twenty-eight yes 
and two no, or whatever the vote might be, and, in 
the case of divided delegations, some one was coached 
to challenge the vote, whereupon the state was 
polled, every delegate’s name was called, and his vote 
known to the entire convention. Then he became 
the target for limitless work by the majority and 
minority. It took a long time to fight this to the 
finish, with every man put on record, Of course, the 
large majority won, and the previous question was 
ordered. Then the majority report took ten minutes, 
the minority twenty, and the majority the closing 
Mr. Hep- 


burn, for the minority, characterized the action of the 


ten. It was savage talk. It was fierce. 
majority as everything that a fertile mind of long ex- 
The 


majority was even more brilliantly defamatory in its 


perience in political contests could suggest. 
characterizations. It would be difficult to conceive of 
forty minutes of sharper, bitterer use of polite (?) 
language. The vote was then taken, and not a vote 
was changed on either side. When the decision was 
announced, nobody cared a penny for the case, and 
the talk had all been talk, pure and simple. 

The session began at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
Thursday, and it was time for the first session to 
adjourn, but it did nothing of the kind, it went on, 
and on, and on, until 8 o’clock at night. 

The committee on resolutions proceeded to make 
their report. They covered all the range of public 
affairs, but there was interest in one utterance only— 

With the word “gold” the audience 
The proceedings were interrupted for 


the financial. 
went wild. 
some minutes, then all was quiet, and the reading 


When 


the resolutions were read by Senator-elect Foraker 


proceeded. This outburst was spontaneous. 
and the cheering thereat was over, Senator Henry M. 
Teller of Colorado rose and presented a free-silver 
minority report, which the secretary of the conven- 
tion read. 

Then followed a brief speech by Mr. Teller, and 
the roll of states was called, and 1053 votes out of 
922 The “gold” resolutions 


were then passed viva voce without a call of states. 


were for free silver. 

Then came the most tragic scene ever witnessed in 
a Republican national convention. 
M. Teller, with 


made a full 


Senator Henry 


moistened eyes and fervent voice, 


Statement of his convictions on the 


financial question, announced his devotion to the 


Republican party, at whose birth he was present, and 
with every one of its principles — except the financial 

-he is in hearty accord, He looked in the faces of 
men with whom he had served in party councils, in 
convention, and in the United State enate for many 


years, and with sadness he saw their ways part. 


‘There were few dry eyes in that audience of 18,000, es- 
pecially among the 922 delegates who sat immediately 
before him, and to whom he spoke directly. Senator 
CGannon’s address, which followed, was of an entirel) 
different cast. It was one thing to hear the veteran 
from Colorado announce with tearful voice that he 
must go, and quite another for a youthful man from 
Utah to defiantly attempt to castigate the party 
that he proposed to kick out of his path. The audi 
ence had thrilled with sympathy as Mr. Teller spoke ; 
it rebelled vociferously at Mr. Cannon’s utterances. 

Then, from different parts of the floor, from three to 
eight in a group, about twenty departed; but, as the 
whole audience was standing, no one could see them go, 
and no one could see from whence they had departed ; 
for there was less than half a slip vacated anywhere 
except in Colorado, where it was but a trifle more 
than half a slip. But the wonderful effect in it all 
was the singing by 18,000 voices, led by the band, of 
that inspiring war song, “ Rally Round the Flag, 
Boys.” It seemed as though the very rafters were 
set to music, so glorious was the effect. Every voice 
reached its highest effect in such a chorus at that 
hour. Senator Thurston’s genius as a presiding offi- 
cer reached its climax at that moment in the quiet 
remark which set the audience in good humor, as he 
looked to see if he could see any vacant places: 
“There seems to be enough left to do business.” 

Then followed the nominating speeches, all grand 
and inspiring, but forgotten when they were over. 
Mr. Baldwin glorified Allison; Senator Lodge did 
ample justice to Speaker Reed; Governor Hastings 
magnified Quay; and the matchless Depew charm 
the audience as he presented the name of Morton. 
3ut all this was merely by-play. The audience lis- 
tened, but had no enthusiasm. The friends of each 
candidate tried to shout, but the audience merely 
laughed at the attempt; but when Governor Foraker 
rounded out his speech with the name of William 
McKinley there was a scene I shall never live to see 
repeated. For twenty-seven minutes 18,000 voices — 
less about 175— roared and thundered, shouted and 
yelled, halloed and hurrahed, and all the while the 
band played and the musically inclined sang “ March- 
ing Through Georgia” and a score of other equally 
rapturous songs. All this time the chairman, Mr. 
Foraker, Mr, Hanna, and others were trying to stop 
it. The friends of Allison, Reed, Quay, and Morton 
were few, but they were loyally silent. For several 
days they had planned, hoped against hope, chafed 
under all parliamentary defeats, and they felt no 
better as they sat sullenly and beheld the tremendous 
jubilee. 

The*voting followed. The votes of Allison, Reed, 
Quay and Morton were all reduced to the minimum, 
as everybody went to Mr. McKinley who could go 
honorably, and some who could not. Then came the 
motions by Baldwin, Lodge, Hastings, and Platt that 
it be made unanimous, and then the friends of Alli- 
son, Reed, Quay, and Morton vied with the others in 
their cheering. Off came the buttons of their favor- 
ites, and on went McKinley buttons and badges, and 
every man forgot that he had not been shouting for 
McKinley for six months. This transformation was 
the most wonderful thing about the convention. That 
there was no weakening, no shadow of yielding up to 
the final moment, and then like a cyclone took every 
one into camp,—and the howling was universal. 

The nominating of a vice-president attracted little 
attention. It was a foregone conclusion that Mr. 
Hobart would have the nomination when Mr. Depew 
announced that Mr. Morton would not stand, and 
when the South would not rally around Mr. Evans of 
Tennessee, A solid South could have had a repre- 
sentative, as it could go either to the East or South. 
The South did not unite for it, and Mr. Hobart was a 
personal favorite with the East, and voting was a 
mere matter of form; and after ten hours of intense 
excitement the convention adjourned, and the public 
jubilation began. : 








MATABELELAND. 


BY A. R,. MISCHLICH. 


Africa seems bound to play a part in the history of 
the world, especially in English history. If it be 
true that “uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 
Queen Victoria must be a very light sleeper, for Eng- 
land surely has her hands full at present. 


her troubles, though a small one, is, nevertheless, dis- 


One ot 


agreeable, coming as it does in conjunction with the 
Boer, the Kgyptian, the Venezuelan, and the Eastern 
I refer to the Matabele war. 

A look at the map tells us that Matabeleland is in 


eomplicat ions. 
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South Africa. With the Portuguese to the east of 
them, and the English nearly surrounding them, there 
is very little chance for the Matabeles to carry ona 
successful rebellion. Bulawayo is situated at the 
base of the Matappo hills. Matabililand, as the Eng- 
lish prefer to call it, lies in the heart of Rhodesia; 
between the Limpopo and the Zambesi rivers, and to 
the west of it is what is known as the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 

Bulawayo, the capital of the old kingdom, is to-day 
the chief city. It is situated on a tributary of the 
From it runs a main road, along 
the base of the Matappo mountains to Fort Salisbury 
(see map), and another runs southwest. Hence the 
importance of Bulawayo. 


Umkhosi river. 


POSSIBILITIES OF MATABELELAND. 
Matabeleland not 


paid the trouble and expense of the protectorate that 


So far, the returns from have 
the English have extended over it, and there has been 
much trouble with the native chiefs. However, the 
The 
tile; potatoes, wheat, and barley grow readily, and if 
the land were cultivated, it 
fact, 
Sow in 


land is rich in future possibilities. soil is fer- 
would yield abundant 


harvests; in two harvests may be gathered 


every year. May, and you can reap in 
November; plough and sow again, and you will have 
another harvest in March. Fruits grow as natvrally 
In this land one can have all the 
Nuts, 
The mulberry tree prospers, and the 
No doubt, coffee 


Stock-raising might 


as in California. 
pears, apples, and apricots he wishes. also, 
are plentiful. 
Cape gooseberries are renowned. 
and tea would grow, if planted. 
also pay; and, beyond question, the mountains are 
stored with diamonds, gold, and precious metals. It 
needs but the hand of European enterprise and the 
commercial skill of our race to develop this region. 
Much has been started, and, with the further influx 
of hardy white settlers, this part of the dark conti- 
nent will bloom and blossom like a garden. 

In 1895 Johann W. Collenbrander founded what is 
known as the “ Matabililand Development Company,” 
with the object of developing the resources of this 
country in the line of agriculture and stock-raising. 
Without question, this will ultimately prove success- 
ful, and throw off good dividends. Nearly all over the 
country there is plenty of water, and in parts where 
water is not so plentiful, irrigation may very easily 
be resorted to. Even to-day, poor as are the methods 
of stock-raising, there are, nevertheless, thousands of 
cattle and sheep. Considering all this, and mindful 
of the golden promise which the mountains hold, it 
remains but for the plough of civilization to be firmly 
embedded to make Matabeleland one of the richest 


and most productive regions. 


A MATABELE VILLAGE, 

Up on the mountain side, looking on the valley 
below from a distance, a Matabele village looks like a 
growth of mushrooms, but, as you draw nearer, the 
village begins to assume individuality. You see the 
kraal, which, in South Africa, is the term applied to 
an enclosed village. The word “kraal” is of Hotten- 
tot origin, and, in that language, means simply an en- 
closed place for cattle. In South Africa it may mean 
a village or a collection of huts surrounded by a fence 
or wall; sometimes it is applied to a single hut 
around which there is a stockade. The huts have a 
peculiar shape. The height of the doorway is about 
seven feet. The walls consist of interwoven sticks, 
plastered with mud and elay. 
or dried 


The huts have conical 


with straw grass. Behind 


roofs, thatched 
these huts is the enclosure for cattle,— that is, the 
hut the the The en 


closure is generally in the form of a square or a ree- 


stands at entrance to kraal. 


tangle. Underground in the cattle-kraal there Are 
holes about six feet deep and nine feet in diameter. 
In these corn-bins the Matabele stores his amabele, or 
Kaffir corn. These bins are covered by bark and 
stone, and are sealed air-tight. Corn thus stored may 
his garden the Mata- 


be preserved for two years. fh 
bele plants corn, beans, melons, pumpkins, and sweet 
in the eyes of ou 


cattle 


reed. This garden is very precious 


dark friends, and woe to the herd-boy whose 


break into it. 





My description applies only to a native village in 
the 
have come in contact with European civilization pre- 


interior. Bulawayo and the other places that 


sent quite a different appearance. Bulawayo has its 
churches and market buildings, and the gable-roofed 
frame houses, so well known in our country districts, 
are scattered throughout all this part of South Africa. 
These are the homes of Europeans and Afrikanders. 
* Afrikanders ” 


Europeans born on African soil. 


is the name given to the children of 


THE MATABELES. 

When we say the men are brave, we have summed 

The women are industrious, 
As a Matabeles 


are jealous, revengeful, crafty, deceitful, and full of 


up their good qualities, 


and love their children. race, the 


is especially prevalent 
blacksmiths 


conceit. 


This Zulu spirit 


among the older people. Doctors and 


and mines. He soon discovered a flaw in the formali- 
ties, and began to harass and trouble the British. 
The Matabeles made many bloody raids, and several 
hard fought engagements took place, but, finally, in 
December, 1895, the rebellion was quelled. Loben- 
vula was banished, and it was then thought that the 
Up to the 


1895, ali seemed to be getting on 


Matabele power was crushed for all time. 
latter part of 
smoothly, when, suddenly, the Matabeles broke out in 
rebellion. It that the 
under the leadership of Lobengula’s son. 


open is said Matabeles are 
It is even 
rumored that Lobengula is still alive, and that he 


may appear on the theatre of war at any time. One 


of the first farms raided was that of Frederick 
Selous, the noted hunter and explorer. On March 
28, Selous, at the head of a volunteer force, punished 
the natives, killing a great number of them. Many 


skirmishes have since taken place. On April 22 






















































prosper in Matabeleland. Especially paying is the there were at least 14,000 Matabeles around Bula- 
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profession of witeh-doctor and rain-maker, for the wayo. However, the British successfully defended 
people are still ignorant and superstitious. The Bulawayo and made several heroie sorties. <A dis- 
Matabele blacksmiths do some very fine work. A patch from Bulawayo, dated May 27, claims another 


war-shield cutter is considered a genius and does a 
good business. Among others that prosper as crafts- 


men are tailors, wood-carvers, and basket and mat 


makers. Other occupations worthy of note are gar- 
dening and taking care of the oxen, goats, and sheep. 

For the world beyond, for the people who dwell on 
the other side of the mountains, the Matabeles care 
nothing. They absolutely refuse the wondrous life 
that can come only with civilization. Such, at least, 
is the condition of the older people; where the young 
people have gone among the white people, they have 
come back with new ideas of life, duty, and their des- 
he Matabeles is looking for- 


the 


tiny. This portion of t 


ward to the time when race shall be freed from 


the shackles of superstition. This younger element, 
in conjunction with the skill of the white man and 
the endurance of the Afrikander, will convert this 
spot of Africa into an El Dorado far surpassing the 
brightest dreams of European settlers. 

THE MATABELE TROUBLE. 

By the treaty of 1890, known as the Anglo-Portu- 
guese settlement, the British acquired their rights to 
Matabeleland. 
the chartered 


This was mainly due to the efforts of 
Africa, life 
‘his company practically 


South whose 


company of 


Rhodes. 


received a monopoly of all 


and soul is Ceeil fo 
t] 


1e commercial enterprise 


and wealth of South Africa north of 22° south lati- 
tude and 20° east longitude. This arrangement may 


have been very satisfactory to the Portuguese and 
the British, but, unfortunately, the two nations made 
the reckoning without their host, Lobengula, the wily 
chief of the Matabeles. It is true that the chief set 
but he always denied that 


his seal to the document, 


he understood it to be a mouopoly of all the lands 





defeat. this is the 


beginning of the end of the rebellion. 


erushing Matabele Probably 

The general opinion in South Africa is that the 
native forces are sufficient to crush the rebellion. It 
is pretty difficult to discover the cause of the uprising, 
that it due to the defeat of Dr. 
Jameson by the Boers, Others claim that agents 
from the Boers have stirred up the natives. And 
again, it is claimed that the Matabeles were driven 
into rebellion by the British themselves, so that Eng- 
land might have a good excuse to pour troops into 
South Africa. Be that as it may, England’s mission 
is to wipe out the last remnants of barbarism just as 
soon as possible and open this wondrous country to 
civilization. 


Some claim was 


NATURE WORK AND ITS RESULTS. 


BY NELLIE ALLEN, DANVERS, MASS. 


A teacher was asked by a skeptic not long sinee 
why she taught nature work; of what use it was be- 
sides serving as a good drill in language, in which 
30 much written 


work it must necessarily help, as 


work was done. The teacher, instead of replyihg to 
the question, asked her pupils to answer it for her. 
Out of forty answers received one only said that no 
good had resulted from his study of nature. Twenty- 
two told of the practical use resulting from a knowl- 
edge of soil, minerals, and plants, while the remain- 
ing seventeen had caught a glimpse of the deeper 
truths and an appreciation of the wonderful love dis- 
played in the beauty around them Some of these 
answers may prove interesting: 

‘It makes one’s life happier to know about flowers 
learned of 


‘I have the beauty of the flowers and of all 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 9, 1896. 


Ir is a fine bicycle run from buffalo to Niagara 


‘alls. Teachers who wheel will be tempted by it. 


Dr. Horace 8. TARBELL, president of the council 
of education, won high praise by the way in which he 
arranged the programme, and the skillful way in 


which he kept things moving. 


Srate Senator Avery stated in the Ohio legisla- 
the 
mercy of one man who had the power of removal. 
What of that, if he only removes those who ought to 


ture that 1,100 teachers in Cleveland were at 


be removed ? 


Tue attendance at Buffalo is not to be all that 
could be asked for, and they say “the bicyeles did it.” 
One superintendent says that thirty teachers in his 
little city have bought wheels this year, and that but 
It is the 
general opinion that this has been the year in whieh 


teachers have had the bicycle craze, and the N. E. A. 


for that many of them would have come. 


suffers. 


Any educational meeting is great in which Dr. W. 
T. Harris takes a leading part. The Denver meeting 
Dr. 


Harris was absent,” and the Buffalo meeting will 


will always be known as “the year in which 
always be characterized as that in which Dr. Harris 
was at his best. The Richmond, Cleveland, Jackson- 
ville meetings of the Department of Superintendence 
were of surpassing power because of his presence and 
activity. 

Lr costs the N. FE. A, about $17,000 a year to run 
itself, or that was the figure last year. 
$6,000 to get out the “ volume,” 
$1,700 to send it to the members. 


It costs about 
and last year it cost 
President Dough- 
erty has had every item of expense scheduled, and 
the the 
printed for the information of the board, 


number of voucher given, and the whole 
He is also 
to have a list of all the securities of the trustee fund, 
and the income from the same. All this comes from 


having a business man like N. C. Dougherty in charge. 


TracuErs’ Couurce has decided to offer an honorary 
scholarship for two years to some young man of ex- 
perience in teaching, who wishes to devote his atten- 
tion to manual training for the elementary school. 
This scholarship will include free tuition at Teachers’ 
College, special assistance from the members of the 
faculty, and $500 a year in cash to defray living 
expenses. In return, the recipient of the scholar- 
ship will agree to spend his entire time for two years 
in residence at the college, studying under the direc- 
tion of the Cepartment of manual training and art 
He will also agree to give a short course 
of lectures, if called upon to doso. At the end of 
the two years he will submit the results of his inves- 
tigations for publication. The scholarship will be 
awarded August 1, 1896. Each 
scholarship must have been a successful teacher of 


education. 


applicant for the 


manual training to children from nine to thirteen 
years of age; he must submit a course of study 
planned by himself for some grade or grades of the 
elementary school; he must have sufficient command 
of the English language to write acceptably for pub- 
lication. It is desirable that he have a complete col- 
lege education and be able to read German readily. 
For application blank and further information, ad- 
dress Charles A. Bennett, Teachers’ College, Morn- 
ingside Heights, 120th street, West, New York City. 








THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


The Council of Edueation, which always meets a 
few days before the N. E. A., is “a good thing,” but 
It does 


differ materially from fifty other educational bodies, 


it is nothing like what it should be. not 


more or less, local and general. Its utterances are 


opinions of individuals, nothing more or less. The 
pretense that the papers are reports of conferences 


Dr. 
work, but he puts more thought upon a paper for the 


is pure fiction. Harris always does grand 
Superintendents’ Department, for the general session 
of the N. E, A., or for the American Institute of In- 


struction, than for the Council of Education,—as 
much, anyway. 

Not a member of the council does any better work 
upon a paper before that body, and the men who do 
most here are men from whom we are hearing all the 
year through. It is all well enough for “a good 
time” for these men, but the Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers of New England, the New England 
Collegiate and Classical Association, the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association, and a score of other edueca- 
West 


much, to say the least, to educational progress as this 
body. 


tional bodies East and have contributed as 








TIMELY WARNING. 


A superintendent of one of the large cities in a 
personal note says: “One of the most important 
things in connection with the schools of the country 
is that youand [and other people, who are in posi- 
tions where great good or great harm may be done, 
should be very cautious about recommendations. 





is suffering from one end to the other to-day because 
the J’s, the K’s, the H’s, and the B’s recommend 
The 
high school work is almost hamstrung from lack of 
experience on the part of the people who are sent to 


everybody who comes from their institutions. 


take up the work of pupil, who, in grammar sehools, 
have been well taught. I have a great deal more 
apprehension with regard to these matters than I 
have with regard to the fitness of the rank and file, 
or with regard to any of the things in the line of 
child study, that are diverting the thought of the 
teaching corps of the country from the central idea 
of educational work.” 

Too much cannot be said regarding the advantages 
of skillful training of natural teaching talent, or of 
the value of expert study of children; but, on the 
other hand, not half enough is said about the great 
pedagogical truth that no training will make a good 
teacher out of a talentless man or woman, any more 
than training will make an artist ' 


in music, painting, 


sculpture, or poetry out of one who has no taste or 
talent in that direction. It should also be ever kept 
in mind that there is danger of such loyalty to idea}; 
as to entirely unfit,one for dealing with fifty diffe: 
ent children at the same time, doing the best thin 

for each of the fifty from many homes, with varied 
tastes, talents, and inheritancies. 

No graduate of any professional school or course 
should be placed in charge of large interests until |i 
has demonstrated his common sense ability to dea! 
wisely and well with the ordinary conditions of a 
school. 

It was never more true than now that a talented 
genius untrained is worth more in a school than 
trained stupidity and impracticability. 


BRDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


THE WORK OF THE YEAR AS SEEN IN THE RECORD OF THI 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE — FORWARD STEPS TAKEN 
AND ASSAULTS OF IGNORANCE UPON THE SCHOO! 


SYSTEM OF THE STATE REPELLED. 


The legislature of Massachusetts for 1896 has been pro- 
rogued, and an accurate historical review of its work in the 
field of education can be now taken with advantage. The ses 
sion has not been as full of advance effort as some of the ses- 
have but still 
strength has been gained by repelling the assaults which have 


sions been, there is manifest progress, and 
been made by uninformed legislators upon the integrity of the 
school system. The greatest educational effort of the year, 
that for a half mill tax for the support of the schools in th 
smaller towns, was defeated after it had been favorably acted 
upon by the house. ‘The course of this important measure was 
this: The bill for such a tax was presented to the committee on 
education, and, after a hearing, was reported upon adversely, 
four of the committee dissenting, among them the strong de- 
baters, Messrs. Thurston of Northbridge and Porter of North 
Attleboro. 


arguments so ably that they achieved a conspicuous triumph 


These men prepared themselves with figures and 


upon the floor of the house by procuring, after a hot debate, 
the rejection of the report of the committee. The bill, having 
been substituted, had to go to the committee on ways and means, 
because it involved an expenditure of the money of the state. 
That committee reported unanimously against the bill, thus 
putting it under a double handicap when it came up the second 
time in the house, for the majority of the committee on educa- 
tion were sure to improve the opportunity to defeat the bill if 
possible, considering that they had the prestige of the unani- 
mous report of the ways and means committee, which is con- 
sidered one of the strong committees of the house. Indeed, 
the team was too strong for the friends of the poor towns. 
The matter came up at an evening session, and by a close vote 
the bill was defeated. 

The purpose of the bill was more correct than its form, for 
the principle of the responsibility of the wealthy cities and 
towns to help the poor ones may be admitted without involving 
some unwise provisions, such as were undoubtedly contained in 
this bill. 
and Woburn should not pay all of their school expenses. 


Thus, there is no reason why cities like Worcester 
The 
same is true of many of the towns of the western counties, 
most of which would have been helped at the expense of others. 
Springfield kicked against helping Worcester to pay her school 
bills, and the representatives of Boston could see no need of 
that city’s paying over $230,000 for the other cities and towns 
of the state. 
tax upon every $1,000 of taxable property in the state, and 
then to apportion the money thus raised among the cities and 


The method of the bill was to levy a half mill 


towns upon the basis of the average attendance of the children 
in the public schools. This led to If the 
friends of the poor towns can devise some way cf raising and 
distributing money which will accomplish its purpose, and not 
relieve those who are able to help themselves, their bill will 
stand a good chance of passing. 


great inequalities. 


The extension of teachers’ institutes has been made possible 
by the enactment of a bill to provide that when twenty-five 
teachers in three contiguous towns believe that there is a suf- 
ficient demand for an institute to warrant the board of educa 
tion in holding one, the board shall direct that one be held. 
Hitherto, the number of teachers necessary to secure an insti 
tute has been fifty. This legislation ought to result in th 
holding of a larger number of institutes this year than eve! 
before. 

One of the measures for the improvement of schools in 
small towns concerns the teachers directly, but the scholars 
only indirectly, for it makes an effort to give larger salaries to 
worthy teachers. It says that in towns of less than $250,000 
valuation the sum of $2 per week may be paid, with the ap 
proval of the board of education, to cach teacher in the town as 
additional salary; provided that the town shall have previously 
agreed to pay, and does pay, each teacher not less than the 
average sum paid for that work out of the town treasury for the 
three years next preceding, and that the total salary paid shall 
not be over $10 per week. This arrangement will enable somé 
of the poor towns to retain some of their teachers who would 
otherwise be hired away from them, as has been the case fre- 
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quently, by the richer cities and towns. This extra $2 per 
week is to come from the state treasury. 

The state has extended its policy of promoting free scholar- 
ships by providing for a perpetual appropriation of $4,000 a 
year to the institute of technology, and another of $3,000 a year 
perpetually to the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. There is 
no doubt that this appropriation will make possible the educa- 
tion of many young people who would otherwise be unable to 
bear the expense of this advanced education. The policy is 
approved by the state authorities, after many years of applica- 
tion to the Agricultural College at Amherst, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that this step has been taken with due deliberation. 

Of interest in education circles is the act to permit towns and 
cities to make unlimited appropriations at any time before Janu- 
ary 1, 1902, for the purpose of marking historic spots within 
their limits. This is zeally an important act, if the people of the 
state become generally aware of it and act upon its permission. 
Doubtless there are many historic sites scattered all over the 
state, which the residents of the several towns and cities will 
be willing to commemorate by a plain monument, with some 
suitable inscription, preserving for the coming generations the 
bare record of vital events which occurred upon the spot. The 
act leaves it to local patriotism to decide how far the permission 
shall be availed of, but here is an opportunity which there is 
abundant opportunity for improving. 

Among the minor acts are those to permit towns to change 
the number of their school committee at a special meeting, 
instead of the regular one, to include the cost of the transporta- 
tion of school children among the school returns of the year, 
to prevent agents of the board of education from being directly 
or indirectly interested in the furnishing of any books or other 
school supplies to public schools in the state, and to provide for 
carrying on the normal schools. 

Among the proposals defeated were the bill to shorten the 
school year from forty weeks to thirty-eight, one to prevent 
members of school committees from acting as school teachers 
upon any occasion, one to put the public school teachers under 
the civil service rules, one to permit Boston to establish a free 
university, and one to permit Boston teachers to establish a 
teachers’ retiring fund. 

Jealousy of the high reputation of our academies and col- 
leges led to an act to require that petitions for the establish- 
ment of new educational institutions must be advertised in the 
press before they are heard by the legislative committee. 
There was a petition for an appropriation for the aid of a tex- 
tile school, but an adverse report was made at the request of 
the petitioner. 

Provision has been made for the publication of a new 
edition of the course of study for elementary schools, and 
$6,000 has been appropriated for the expenses of the new 
normal school at North Adams for 1896. It is expected that 
this school will be in operation in September, but it is certain 
that the new ones at Lowell and Hyannis will not be ready for 
opening with the new school year. Lieutenant-Governor Wolcott 
has appointed Walter Parker Beckwith, superintendent of 
schools in Adams, to be principal of the Salem normal school, 
in place of the venerable and honored Daniel B. Hagar, who 
has reached his seventy-fifth year, and thirty-first year of 
service at the head ofthis school, and now retires amid the high 
esteem of his friends and pupils, present and former. Good 
things are said of the new principal. Many candidates are 
pressing for the other new principalships, but they are said, on 
good authority, to be below the standard, as an average, of 
what Massachusetts desires. R. Ls B. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


THE political caldron continues to boil in a:lively 
fashion. Before this number of the JourRNAL OF 
Epucation reaches its readers, the question what 
use the free silver majority in the Democratic national 
convention will make of its strength will probably 
have been settled, and candidates and platform will 
be before the people. But there will remain the 
highly interesting question what the Democrats who 
are dissatisfied with the action of their party will do 
to give expression to their feelings. There will also 
remain the twin conventions of the silver party and 
the Populists at St. Louis on the 22d as a subject for 
speculation and conjecture. The present bids fair to 
be remembered in our political history as preéminently 
the year of splits and bolts. The Prohibitionists 
began it; the Republicans followed their example ; 
and, unless all signs fail, the Democrats are going to 
do likewise. In each case, the line of cleavage is the 
silver line, and it is daily becoming more clear to the 
thoughtful observer that we are passing through a 
period of flux and transition, and that political parties 
are about to crystallize into new forms. It would be 
a hazardous venture to predict what the several party 
names now in use will mean ten years from now, and 
who will be enlisted under them. The West seems 
to be more stirred over the new issues than the East, 


and the tremendous demonstrations of popular fen- 
thusiasm over Senator Teller and the other Republi- 
‘ans who parted company with their party at St. 
Louis show how deeply feeling is aroused in the 
Western constituencies. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, the close of another fiscal year of the 
government, with a deficit of between $26,000,000 
and $27,000,000 as the result of the year’s operations, 
shows the need of a change of some kind in the 
national policy. There is some improvement, to be 
sure, over the preceding year, when the deficit 
amounted to $45,000,000; but something must be 
done to close up the gap between receipts and out- 
goes, unless the process of borrowing in time of peace 
for current expenses, which is repugnant to the 
national pride, and not greatly to the national 
credit, is to be continued. Whatever may be said 
of the theory upon which the existing tariff is 
founded, if any such theory there be, it may be held to 
be a demonstrated fact that it is not adequate as a 
revenue producer. Some journals are pointing with 
satisfaction to a saving last year of $2,000,000 in the 
item of pensions; but, on the other hand, there was 
an increase of nearly $5,000,000 in the item of inter- 
est, and probably the average citizen, if he were to 
take his choice, would as soon have the national funds 
go tor pensions as for interest. However that may 
be, it is not reasonable that a great nation should be 
permanently handicapped for want of sufficient rev- 
enue, and whatever party is entrusted with power by 
the people will find this one of its most serious 
problems. 

* * * 

THe city of Cleveland had some exciting experi- 
ences last week in dealing with labor riots. It does 
not often happen to a city to have two difficulties of 
this kind in progress at the same time, both of them 
of so serious a character as to require the reénforce- 
ment of the police with sheriff’s deputies and troops. 
The trouble in one ease is at some stone quarries near 
Berea, a town a few miles south of the city; in the 
other it is at the works of the Brown Hoisting Com- 
pany, within the city limits. In both instances, it is 
the old story of union workmen trying to drive away 
by force the workmen who have taken their places. 
When the issue presents itself in this form, there is 
but one settlement for it in America, for the right of 
a man to work when he wants to is as sacred as the 
complementary right of a workman to quit work 
when its conditions are not satisfactory to him, The 
striking quarrymen are mostly Poles, and the other 
strikers are mostly Germans, and neither group has 
mastered the American idea. The scene on Euclid 
avenue, when a mob swept by in pursuit of non-union 
workmen, must have recalled some of the most 
stirring incidents in “The Breadwinners.” The 
peculiar intensity of these demonstrations is probably 
partly due to political as well as social and industrial 
unrest. The long period of business depression and 
uncertainty of employment is beginning to tell. 

* * * 

Tue death of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe at Hart- 
ford in her eighty-fifth year brought to a tranquil close 
a singularly useful career. Long as was her life, and 
charming in the home cirele and in literary acquaint- 
anceships, the really vital and essential part of her 
vareer was compressed into the four months which 
were spent in the writing of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Everything else might have been dropped out of her 
life; but the work of those four months would have 
made her the most influential woman of her genera- 
tion. Orators might have spoken, poets sung, editors 
written, and reformers agitated indefinitely; but 
there was needed something to quicken the conscience 
and arouse the wrath of the people of this country 
against slavery, and the story of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
did it. Lincoln was not more suited to the needs of 
his time than was Mrs. Stowe’s story to the doing of 
the work which required to be done before the climax 
in the struggle over slavery was reached; and, in a 
certain sense, it may be said that the emancipation 
proclamation was the real sequel of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 


LOOKING ON. 





It is interesting to sit in a careless mood in a great conven- 
tion and look upon the men of more or less educational promi- 
nence, and think what they stand for. It would be oppressive 
if one was called upon to * size them up ” 
it is refreshing to let one’s thought and pen wander in a semi- 
Dr. W. T. Harris is the master preéminent ; 


in a serious manner; 


irresponsive way. 
fortunate the country with such anfoflicial educational leader! 
happy the profession with such a representative! In this re- 
gard, no other American profession is more fortunate. Dr. 
B. A. Hinsdale, the pedagogist of the Michigan State Univer- 
sity, blends the practical and the theoretical better, possibly, 
than any other school man. His scholarship is exact and his 
thinking clear. Dr. F. Louis Soldan, superintendent of St. 
Louis, was trained in philosophical thought when Dr. Harris 
was in the position he now holds. St. Louis is ‘‘ lucky,” or 
wise, in having him at the head at such a period in her school 
life. Of a philosophical cast of mind, he is as practical as the 
multiplication table in dealing with conditions which the schools 
of his city have had to face in law and cyclone. 

N. C. Dougherty, Peoria’s superintendent and the N. E. A.’s 
business-like president, is a man of affairs, an administrator, a 
good judge of men, fearless and judicious. Superintendent 
L. H. Jones of Cleveland is clean cut, decisive, and incisive; he 
has developed the schools of Indianapolis, and has been excep- 
tionally successful in working out the Cleveland problems. At 
Indianapolis he formed plans by which, for ten years, two 
teachers from that city shall be sent to Europe for professional 
study. Who can estimate the effect upon a city’s schools of 
such a privilege for twenty teachers! 

Superintendent Aaron Gove of Denver is peerless. No other 
American educator has had his opportunity; it is doubtful if 
any other would have improved it so well. He has been ‘‘ the 
school system” of the central city of Denver from the first, 
He has planned every building, selected every teacher, chosen 
every book, outlined every course of study for twenty-five 
years. There is not a more influential man in educational 
circles. 

Superintendent Horace S. Tarbell, LL.D., of Providence, 
president of the council of education, is the only man who has 
been equally prominent in the West and East. At Indianapolis 
he was among the three foremost Western superintendents, 
and at Providence he is among the three most useful and influ- 
ential east of the Alleghanies. Dr. Baldwin of the University 
of Texas has, in five years, developed the department of peda- 
gogy until there are 193 members this year, and of thirty-three 
graduates of the university this June twenty-three were from 
that department. Ile is one of the most respected men in the 
fraternity. 

Superintendent C. M. Jordan of Minneapolis has an enviable 
record,—a Bangor man, stepping from a grammar school in 
Minneapolis into the superintendency, and taking high rank in 
administration and professional inspiration. Superintendent J, 
M. Millspaugh of Salt Lake City has a record never made by 
another, and never to be made by another. He took a city of 
some 50,000 inhabitants, a city forty years old, without a public 
school building or teacher, and at once made a course of study, 
erected the best of houses, selected a full corps of teachers, 
equipped the schools with modern appliances, and in four years 
had a system of schools challenging the admiration of the edu- 
cators of any city or country. Dr. C. C. Rounds of the New 
Hampshire normal school is one of the most gifted men in the 
fraternity ; has been the chairman of more nominating commit- 
tees than any other educational leader; is scholarly, and has, 
in a rare degree, an educationally missionary spirit. 

Superintendent Henry Sabin of Iowa is the apostle of the 
rural schools, and is to lowa more nearly what Horace Mann 
was to Massachusetts than is any other man to any other state. 
Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer of Vennsylvania is as genial in 
conversation and brilliant in speech as he is wise in counsel and 
efficient in administration. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


It is Horace 8S. Tarbell, LL.D., now. Brown and Wesleyan 
both granted the honor, but Brown made the earlier announce- 
ment. Dr. Tarbell is not only a scholarly educator, but is 
easily one of the leaders among American school men. 

Ray Greene Huling. Lit. D., of the English high school, 
Cambridge, was very courageous when he allowed himself to 
engage in an interurban spelling match, but it was not a case of 
misplaced confidence, for he spelled down all the champions, a 
score of experts with spelling match trophies. 

Arthur May Mowry of Harvard, son of Dr. William A. Mowry, 
has issued in pamphlet form a valuable historical paper upon 
“The Constitutional Controversy in Rhode Island in 1841.” 
He presents new material and treats the whole subject more 
satisfactorily than it has ever been treated in brief space. 

Mr. J. Willard Brown, principal of the Emerson school, East 
Boston, who was in the Civil war for four years as private, ser- 
geant, and lieutenant, has, at the request of the United States 
Veteran Signal Corps Association, written the history of the 
signal corps of the United States in the war of the Rebellion, a 
volume of 1,000 pages, of the same size and type as ‘* Sherman's 
Memoirs.” The work will contain over 100 illustrations and 
several hundred half-tone portraits. Mr. Brown is admirably 
equipped for this work from the standpoint of experience and 
literary ability. 
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nature. I have become more interested and care more for 


flowers and nature. I have liked to study nature better since 
I began to learn about it.” 

‘Our nature lessons have made me notice the wonderful and 
beautiful things on the earth, and made me more interested in 
them. It has made me think how great God must be to create 
these things and to make them live 

‘The nature work has made my school life pleasanter.” 

‘It has made me feel more acquainted with the flowers, 
rocks, and all things connected with nature. I think it the best 
of all the things I have ever studied.” 

‘It has made me see how beautiful nature is and to be thank- 
ful for it.” 

‘©T have learned that our world is much more wonderful than 
I thought it was.” 

‘‘Qur nature work makes us happier and makes our lives 
pleasanter. It makes us see beauty in the flowers, grass, trees, 
ete. It makes us willing to work when we sce how the birds 
work to build their nests and get food. 

‘ It makes things look more beautiful around us.” 

‘I see how much beauty there is in our common wild 
flowers. I used to think that nothing buta cultivated flower 
was pretty.” 

‘‘T can make other people who do not know much about the 
beauty of the earth see the beauty in things around us. They 
can see how much pains God took in giving them to us.” 

‘It has made me see the beautiful in nature.” 

‘It makes us more interested in things which educated peo- 


ile like, and makes school more interesting.” 
Even the “T have got so that I 
wear flowers in my buttonhole more than | 


boy who wrote, 
uster,” 
showed that he also appreciated the beauty of the 
Howers, althongh from a different standpoint. 

We hear occasionally of a wonderful prodigy of a 
teacher who declares, “I can’t draw, but I can teach 
drawing.” Or some remarkable genius affirming her 
ability to make musicians of her pupils, though she 
herself is unable to sing a note. These are, perhaps, 
the exceptions which prove the rule; but it is no more 
teach 
nature study successfully than it is for a boy who has 


possible for a teacher who hates nature to 
never been in the water to teach another to swim. 
The clear eyes of our children have a way of look- 
and there 
sham or deceit which we would keep covered, and a 


ing into our very hearts, detecting any 
dislike of, or an indifference to, the wonderful works 
of the ¢ 


ful “ heart-readers.” 


reator is sure to be detected by these youth- 


We are at the close of our year’s work, with the 


long bright summer before us. Whether our plans 
lead us to mountain or seashore, to an inspiring sum- 
mer school, or to the quiet seclusion of country life, 
can we not manage, wherever we are, to get a little 
closer to dear old) Mother 


carefully to her marvelous tales of 


Nature, and listen more 
life and growth 
and beauty, which she freely relates to an attentive 
listener. 

From our own deeper love and appreciation of the 
marvelous and beautiful all around us, we shall be 
better able to guide our pupils’ minds into deeper 
channels and broader knowledge of our earth and its 
wonders, of our Maker and his infinite love. 





Class In Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 


79. A farmer sells through his agent a consignment of cotton 
at 24% commission, and increasing the proceeds by $1,508, in- 
structs his agent to invest the amount, less the commission, in 
flour and sell immediately. This the agent does, but before 


the sale could be effected flour declines 10%, in consequence of 


which the farmer sustains a loss of $677.90. If the agent’s 
commission for buying be 4%, and for selling, 8%, how many 
bales of cotton, 400 Ibs. each, did he sell, cotton being worth 5 


cents? A. C.8., Charlestown, Mass. 
i. 

Let « = No. bales; .*, 8207 = amount received for cotton. 

tg 


proceeds of cotton sale. 


V7) 39 2 
‘2 2) 4 = pm 
100 2 


LOO 30 a _ 754 - a 
( a 1508 ) = + 1450 = am’'t invested in flour. 
104 2 4 
90 rere " bd & 7 

tL 1450 1305 = 
100 ( { . ) 8 t 


97 2019 4 


( 135 a — 2 ‘ 
1305 = 
00 4 S ) 160 
Va } Lous 2019 a + 1265.85 ) o= 677.90 
160 


“4 120 G. I. H., Manchester, N. I. 


Similarly solved by William 1 
and J. K. Ellwood 


amt ree’d for flour. 


+ 1265.85 =proceeds of flour sale. 


Powers, Pawtucket, R. T., 
Pittsburgh, Va The latter obtains 139.16 


as the answer 


Il. 


First, treat the $1,508 as a separate investment. 


508 - . 2 
15 = 1450 = amount invested in flour. 


1.04 
Y/ . 
te * 1450 = 1305 = value of flour after decline. 
100 
a 
" X 1305 — 1265.85 = proceeds of flour sale. 
100 
. 1508 — 1265.85 = 242.15 = loss on $1,508 investment. 
677.90 — 249.15 — 435.75 = loss on the cotton investment. 


Let 100% be original investment; 973% is amount invested in 


flour, ine tadine commission ; 


971 1% 


= 933% = amount invested in flour. 


* 104% 

90% X 933% = 842% = reduced value. 
97% X 843 = 8133% = proceeds. 

100% _ 8135% = 18 ‘ oy, = loss %. 
°. 18355% = 435.75, and 100% = $2,400. 
9400 

= 48,000 lbs. 

"05 
48000 

50000 120 bales. 

400 


W. D. Cairns, Troy, O 


[This problem was also solved arithmetically by Morrison A. 
Holmes, Charleston, 8. C., who obtains 295.395 for an answer, 
but 120 is the correct one, as can be ascertained by proving. 
The latter also states in a note that this problem was recently 
given at an examination of teachers in Florida, and that no can- 
didate solved it. In our opinion, the examining committee was 
very unreasonable if they expected a solution. It is a thing to 
be deeply deplored that some committees fail utterly to under- 
stand what an examination is for. Let us hope that this com- 
mittee was a rare exception. This problem well illustrates how 
easy of solution some problems are by algebra that present for- 
midable difficulties by strictly arithmetical processes ; and shows 
the desirability of pupils beginning to study algebra and its 
applications to the solution of problems at the earliest possible 
time.— Ed. | 








PLANT HISTORY. 


For Questions see issue of June 18.] 


ANSWERS. 


1. Guelder rose. 7. Sicily. 
2. Black hellebore. 8. Indian bemp. 
3. In 1596, from Holland. 9. Pimpernel. 
4. The magnolia, from Pierre 10. In Persia. 
Magnol. 11. Of India and China. 
5. Wilmington, N.C. 12. Flora; the last three days 
6. 1573; Syria. of April. 


NICKNAMES OF FOREIGN CITIES 
Vera Cruz — “‘ City of the True Cross ” ; 
Rio Janeiro — ‘‘ Coffee City.” 

Bahia — ** Diamond City.” 
Quito — ‘* City Above the Clouds.” 
Lima — ‘* The City of Kings.” 


‘** City of the Dead.” 


Valparaiso — ‘* The City of Two Streets.” 
Suenos Ayres — ‘‘ City of Grated Windows.” 
Edinburgh — ** Modern Athens.”’ 

Belfast — ‘* City of Linen.” 


Berlin — * Sand Box of Germany.” 
Leipsic — ‘‘ City of Books.” 


Frankfort-on-the-Main — ‘‘ Europe’s s Rich City.” 
Paris — “‘ City of Fashions.’ 

Lyons — ‘‘ The City of Silk.” 

Berne — “‘ Bear City”; ‘‘ City of Fountains.’ 
Geneva— ‘‘ City of Watches.” 

Brussels — ‘‘ City of Laces and Carpets’ 
Cadiz — ‘* White City.” 
Gibralter — ‘‘ City of Forts.” 
Naples — ‘‘ City of Beggars. 
Milan — ‘‘ Cathedral City.” 
Venice —‘‘ City of Islands.” 
Constantinople — ‘‘ City of Dogs.” 

Rome — ‘‘ City of Seven Hills.” 

Moscow —‘‘ Holy City of the Russians.” 

Damascus — ‘*' Pearl of the East”; ‘* Eye of the Desert.” 
Jerusalem — ‘‘ Holy City.” 

Calcutta — ‘‘ City of Palaces.” 

Benares —‘‘ Sacred City of the ITindoos.” 

Morocco — ‘‘ Leather City. 

Quebec — ‘‘ Gibralter of America.” 

London — ** Modern Babylon.” 

Liverpool — ‘‘ City of Masts.” 

Manchester — ‘‘ City of Spindles.” 


‘“¢ Little Paris.” 


” 








PARKHURST EPIGRAMS. 

In a paper for young men in the Ladies’ HTome Journal, Dr. 
Parkhurst gave brilliant emphasis to his text, ‘‘ The Stuff That 
Makes Young Manhood,” by the frequent employment of forci- 
ble epigrams : 

Putting a buttercup to school will not graduate it a butterfly, 
even if it is a very good school. Its only wholesome ambition 
will be to be as good as it can as a buttercup. 

I have watched a good many brooding hens, but I never saw 
one facilitate the hatching process by pecking the shell. Th« 
chick on the inside will get out if he is worth it. 

More men are injured by having things made easy for them 
than by having their path beset with difficulties, for it encour- 
ages them to stay themselves on circumstances, whereas their 
supreme reliance needs to be on their own personal stuff. 

Young men are constantly worrying lest they be failures and 
nonentities. 

Every man will count for all he is worth. 

There is as much a science of success as there is a science of 
hydraulics. 

“The less a young man talks about luck and untowardness of 
circumstances, and the coquettishness of popular favor, and the 
like, the better for him and for the world to which he owes him- 
self. Every man will have all the power he earns, and the 
power that he has will tell, not because people like it or like him, 
but because it is power. 

Personal pressure can no more be hooted down, or voted 
down, or argued out of existence, than can the push of the wind 
or the pull of the moon. If you weigh a ton, you will exert a 
ton’s pressure. 

There is, probably, such a thing as genius, although ninety- 
nine hundredths of it is doubtless the name which lazy people 
give to results which others have earned by hard work in those 
hours when the lazy people themselves were either sleeping or 
wishing they could gain it without toiling for it. 

There is faculty enough in almost anybody to become genius, 
if only all that faculty were lumped. 

We are more likely to find a good destiny by going afoot than 
by riding. 

The world cares very little for experts, and the course of 
events is only infinitesimally determined by them. 

The man whose entire capital is one of enthusiasm will be 
conspicuous for his abundance of torch, at the same time lack- 
ing the timber which the torch exists primarily to enkindle. 

Sowing still antedates reaping, and the amount sowed deter- 
mines pretty closely the size of the harvest. 

Empty barns in October are the logical sequence of empty 
furrows in spring. The young man may as well understand 
that there are no gratuities in this life, and that success is never 
reached * across lots.” 








lhe Best Books 


Walsh’s Arithmetics. 


On the “spiral” plan. 


s History of the United States. 


Accurate, well-balanced, interesting. 


Thomas’s 


Hyde’s Lessons in English. 


Teach pupils to use English correctly. 
The Heart of Oak Books. 


Edited by Professor CHAS. EL1or Norton of Harvard. 


Wright’s Nature Readers. 


The “ Seaside and Wayside a 


Dole’s 


A text-book in Civics and Economics. 


ser ies. 


American Citizen. 


The Natural System of Vertical Writ- 
ing. by A.F. 


NEWLANDS and R. K. Row. 


Catalogues and de seriptive C1) 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 








New Books. 


The School of safoncy. 
Cloth. 
An essay on the education of yout h devine the first six years. 
With introduction, notes, portrait of Comenius, and bibliog * 
raphy of Comenian literature. 
Child Observations. 
Activities. 
cester, Mass, 


Comenius’s 
MONROE, 


Edited by WILL S. 
116 pages.. he beess ex $1.00 


First Series. Imitation and Allied 
By Students of the State Normal School, Wor- 
; with an ENSTOSUOE! on by Principal FE. H. Rus- 


Rikes, SG, re OO © iisn 5s bases vsddaanehedséeuderecucis . 1.50 
Number and Its sissies. By ARTHUR LEFEVRE, we ni- 
versity of Texas. Cloth. 219 pages.... : ‘ . 1.25 
A body of knowledge essential to right teac hing at any stage 
of systematic mathen atical instruction. 
Studies in Historical Method. By Mary SuEeLpon 
BARNES, Assistant Professor in Leland Stanford Unive rsity. 
Cloth, 160 pay <ctut nthe RAR GREE ERLE EEE RET ET ee eee 90 


Suggestive studies for the student, teacher, and oe 


The Descent of England’s Sove ereigns., 


reneral reader. 


\ chart 10x 12 


inches. By FRANKLIN PERRIN. Each 5e Ver 100.. cece. GO 
Motion Songs for Public <oy By MABEL L, Pray 

Boards. Illustrated. 64 pages........./.. 30 
Sixty pleasing song s, with gestures indicated. 

Brush Work for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. 

By ELLA Goopwin Lit ) 
Kighteen lesson cards in colors, with teacher’s pamphlet, in 
envelope. Anaid to nature study 

Freehand Lettering. By F. H. DANIELS, Tufts College 

Cloth } pages text, with 12 plates vertres = 

School Manual of Classic Music. By H. W. Harr 

Boards 12 pages a . 1.00 
Contains portraits, sketches of the lives, and selections from 
the vreat masters 

The Literary Study of the Bible. By Rr HARD G, 

Mout . Professor of Literature in English in the t hiver 

sity of Chi 0. Cloth 45 pages On 

eulars nailed Pree op request 


- . Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Scribner’s New School Books. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Henrietta Christian Wright, , . ‘ 


No more appropriate book for school reading than this could be imagined, 


into the Indian language, Irving, Cooper, 


Bryant, 
are considered and treated with constant reference to that side of their works and personalities 


12mo. 


The subject speaks 


Prescott, Hawthorne, Bancroft, Longfellow, 


ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


Ladd’s Primer of Psychology. 


220 pp- 


By Professor GEORGE 


1,00, net. 


Recently adopted as a text-book in 
Middleboro’, Mass., Rhode Island State Normal School, 
mal School, Angeles State Normaéd Sehool, 


sixth edition, within one year after publication. 


Brooklyn, N.Y 
Kans 


Los 


TRUMBULL 


.» Utica, N. Y., 
as Normal College 
Wellesley College, University of 


LAbD, of Yale. 


12mo, 


more College. I2mo. 


* Some 
Buffalo, N. Y., Binghamton, N.Y. 


», New Hampshire State Nor- 


did the fraternity realize 
lent work on ‘ Herbart and the 
buta dollar, ¢ 
discrimination.” 


Toronto, and now in the | costing ives 





Whittier, 


Herbart and the Herbartians. 


one has said there can be no great need without the means of supplying 
its need of 
Herbartians,’ 
all that the teacher 


Introduction Price, 84 cents. 


the Bible 
Parkman 


Eliot, the translator of 
Mrs. Stowe, 
which most nearly appeals to children. 


HERBARTIANS. 


for itself. 


Lowell, and 


By CHARLES DEGARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarth 


$1.00, net. 


such need, and no sooner 


of the Herbart than Dr. De Garmo’s excel 


Scribner & Sons of New York, 


a knowledge essentials of 


by appeared, a book which, 


really needs, and gives it with devout loyalty and sensible 


HISTORY FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Drake’s the Making of New England, 1580-1643. | 


With 148 illustrations. Introduction price, $1.00. 


how these lived, and 
New E 
as well as a type. 


ol 
present text-books on this 


School Journal, ‘It enables 
the 


so moulded as to become 


us to see men 


secret which the neland character 
The publi- 


historical works for 


know processes by was 
a national force 
cation of this book marks an era in the making 
the 


subject.’ 


Drake's 
16 


young that will soon revolutionize our 


er Making of the Ohio Valley States, 


0O-1837. With many illustrations and maps. 12mo. 
Introduction price, $1 
This is the fourth volume which Mr. Drake has written for young 


people on the subject of American history, and with the others forms 


a series of much value for supplementary reading 1n connection with 


the regular school histories. 


By NOAH BROOKs. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT TEXT-=-BOOK. | 


How the Republic is Governed. 


Boston Daily Advertiser. ‘This isamost valuable little 


place as a text-book in our grammar schools, and should also be ¢ 


not thoroughly familiar with our institutions and form of 


Write our 


for 


12mo, 


hand-book by 
iven a careful study by 


government.” 


Descriptive 


| Drake” s The Making of the Great West, 1512 
1883. With 145 illustrations and maps. 12mo. In 
troduction price, $1.00. 

-“ Clearly 

Great West, 

beyond the Mississippi. 

to essentials, but the story 
fascinating than fiction. 
profusely illustrated.” 


Drake’s The Making of Virginia and the Middle 


Public Opinion. 
history of the 


and concisely Mr. Drake has traced the 
or that part of the United States lying 
With rare skill he has contined his narrative 
that fact 
is beautifully printed and 


is told in such a way becomes 


more The volume 


Colonies, 1678-1701. With So illustrations and 
maps. !2mo. Introduction price, $1.00 
Journal of Education. “Tt would be difficult to find another 


and instructive in 


above the fourth.” 


equally readable book for supplementary reading 


any grade 


75 cents, net. 


Noah Brooks, which merits a | Telation of the writings to their 


with the literature of their own and earlier times, 
while Shakespeare’s kinship to his predecessors is 


all voters who are 
a se Drama is clearly sketched, 


nence than is usual, 


Text-Book Catalogue and New 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, Publishers, 


acquired from the rig 


ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Shakespeare and his Predecessors. By Professor F. L. 
This is the tirst work to treat Shakespeare’s writings in their 
sources, their technique a 


Illustrated Iaist of Books 


Children’s Stories in American History. By Hen 
rietta Wright. Illustrated. 


$4 cents. 


Christian 12mo. Introduc- 


tion price, 


Children’s Stories of American Progress. By Hen 
rietta Christian Wright. 1t2mo. Illustrated. Introduc 
tion price, 84 cents. 


The former of these volumes deals with the remote and partially 
legendary episodes of our earlier history, while the latter contains 
pictures of events of the first half of the present century Miss 


Wrig 
tion, 
an amount of 


ght displays a remarkable talent for vivid and picturesque narra 


and a child fond of story-telling will gain from these two books 
information which may far exceed that which is usually 


id instruction of the schoolroom, 


Oxford. S1.so, net. 
The 
and their points of contact 
The rise of the 
greater promi- 


BOAS, r2mo. 


approximate chronologieal order. 


nd general import, 


engage the author's attention. Knglish 


given much 


School Libraries. 


NEW Y YORK. 


for 























BOOK TABLE. 
Mapreton. By Mary F. Wilkins. 
per & Bros. Illustrated. 
A book dealing with different phases 


OUR 
New York: Har- 


of the ‘‘highest pas- 


sion” is always interesting to the average reader, and ‘* Made- 
lon” will be no exception to the rule. The author has main- 
tained her reputation as a prolific and skillful writer, carrying 


her reader through a series of scenes and incidents at once ab- 
sorbing and lifelike. The tone of the story is not unhealthful, 
and many of its passages have a strong, true ring. To those 
who enjoy a pure love story, ** Madelon” will be a delight. 


Domestic animals, com- 
New Century Educational 


New Century Busy Work. 
mon birds, New York: 
Company. 


ete. 


Each box contains reproductions of works of art by Land- 
seer, Bonheur, Van Marcke, Vermet, ete. There are 120 
pictures by these masters, and as many words or sentences in 
script or type to be used in connection therewith. It is not 


to describe devices of this kind, but they are such as 


cCasy 

teachers are continually in search of and always use with keen 

relish. 

James Inwick, PLOUGHMAN AND Exper. By P. Hay 
Hunter. New York: Harper & Brothers. 14 pp. 


The story is full of dry Scote h humor, and is an analysis of 
the feeling of the Scotch about the kirk It is genuinely 
Scotch, being in the dialect of the edge of the Highlands, and 
it tells of the mental struggles of a ploughman who had been 
made an elder of the kirk, and who was a Liberal in politics 
when the Liberal party in England brought in a bill to disestab- 
lish the established kirk in Scotland. Inwick was a man of 
very great influence among his fellows—and first, through a 
trick played on him by Mr. Pringle, the lawyer and the local 
political agent of Mr. Tod-Lowrie, Q.C., M.P., the Liberal 
member for the county; second, through the appeals made to 
him by other men in his class who - ad always voted the Liberal 
ticket, and who expected to divide between them the state pay- 
ment to the minister as well as the land that minister officially 
owned during his life; and third, from the confusion at the 


meeting at which Mr. Lowrie explained the disestablishing bill; 
confidence the 


Inwick. an elder in the kirk, moved a vote of in 
member. ‘The result was that Mr. Lowrie was re-elected, and 
the disestablishing bill passed parliament. Afterwards Inwick 


found himself a pariah’ among the kirk people, and bitterly 


regretted his act. 


Cortina Metruop. French in Twenty Lessons. By 
R. D. De La Cortina. Revised by Professor J. Leroux. New 
York: R. D. Cortina. 338 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Cortina has attracted much attention by his famous 
‘Spanish in ‘Twenty Lessons and his ‘** French in Twe nty 
Lessons,” the companion to ** Frances en Veinte Lecciones,’ 
has already met with a very hearty reception at the hands of 
French teachers and students. is plan is sufficiently distinct 
to be a specialty. Of his ingenuity in inventing in entirely new 
ind successful method of tear hine modern languages there can 
be no question The enthusiasm and per onality of his own 
teaching is in no small degree retained in his published work 


His aim is to avoid the slow, 
which consist in impregnating 
grammatical rules. 

Mr. Cortina believes, with ardent devotion, that the greatest 
study of the schools is modern languages, and he believes that 
such languages can be studied with a zeal which shall make 
large results easily and quickly attained. 


esses the 


pupil’s mind with 


Memoirs oF BARRAS, MEMBER OF THE DIRECTORATE. 
Edited, with general introduction, prefaces, and appendices, 
by George Drury. Volume III.— The Directorate from the 
Ikth Fructidor to the 18th Brumaire. ‘Translated by C. E. 
Roche. Volume IV.—The Consulate; The Empire; The 
Restoration; Analytical Index. Translated by C. E. Roche. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Of all the books which these modern days have produced 
upon the life and times of Bonaparte, there has been no greater 
service rendered than in these ‘*‘ Memoirs of Barras,” giving, 
as they do, from the inside a picture of the daily life of one of 


the members of the famous directorate. 

Volume III. deals with the most important hours of Bona- 
parte’s life. It lets us into the heart of the conspiracies and 
ambitions of the day, and Bonaparte is seen as he can be in no 


Fouche’s memoranda are all here. Talleyrand is 
seen nowhere with the same life-likeness as in these pages. 
Carnot’s tragic experiences appear like a thing of to-day. All 
of Napoleon’s transactions with Austria are given with unques- 
tioned authority. Madame De Stael appears upon the stage as 
though she came and went before our eyes. Lafayette is in 
our very presence, and Madame De Stael pleads for his return. 
Language fails to present with sufficient force the service that 
volumes render at this time. It is no longer a question 
of what men now think people then thought, but a portraiture 
of the people of the hour, their acts as circumstances change 
the plans and purposes and friendships of men by magic. 
Nor does it alone reveal to us the condition of France, but of 
all Europe well,— England, Ireland, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Russia; and all their rulers and diplomats 
one by one appear on the scene. Nor is the panorama con- 
fined to Europe, for Africa and even Asia come before us. 

rhe most touching pages of the book are those which present 
the life of Josephine, who was in the directorate 


other way. 


these 


as 


“as 


written by one 


at the time, which makes the affair more real than it could ever 
be made by one writing of it as history. Barras’ relations to 
Josephine and Bonaparte add materially to the tragic features 


of the volumes. One will often say as he reads these memoirs : 

‘Would I had never seen them”; but, in the end. there 
certain satisfaction that at least the vagueness that has hovered 
years of Barras’ stranger character is at an 
Napoleon, Fouche, and Josephine are dis- 
ever more 


is a 


over these strange 
end, and Tallevrand, 
tinct personalities, and will be 


Rerurn or THE Native. By Thomas Hardy. With 
an etching by H. MacBeth-Raeburn, and a map of Wessex. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 506 pp. Price, $1.50 
Mr. Hardy has developed a style and has secured a reputa- 

tion peculiarly his own. It is a story of a half century service. 

The scene is laid at an old watering-place called Budmouth, 

when that spot was enjoying much of the gaiety and prestige 

of its earlier day The story blends with artistic effect the 
romantic life of the classic hours of the century with the 


monotonous, and befogging proc- 


touches of more modern thought. The scene is too sombre to 
be fascinating, and yet it has a certain weird charm that only a 
genius can impart. 


Cyrus W. Fienp: His Lire anp Work. By Isa- 
bella Field Judson. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 
332 pp. Price, $2.00. 


The recent developments in electricity intensify the general 
interest in early struggles of such discoverers and inventors as 
Cyrus W. Field. He is one of the most picturesque characters 
in American history. He was inthe highest and best sense a 
self-made man, who did much for himself, but infinitely more 
for his country, and for the world. 

There was never a better book for boys. 
the boyhood and manhood of a great man, 
written by his daughter, who has proven herself every way 
worthy to be the biographer of such aman. His relations to 
telegraphy were so close that his name will be ever associated 
with that great blessing to man, but a greater story is that which 
eonnects him with the laying of the Atlantic cable. Apart from 
the value of the book as the life story of the man, it is one of 
the best accounts in print of the ways and means whereby the 
cable to Europe came to be laid. Mrs. Judson also describes 
the share her father had in developing the elevated railroad 
system in New York City. 


It is the recital of 
of a noble character, 


Tut AMERICAN Book Company, New York, issues 
in their Eclectic English Classics ‘‘Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Price, 40 cents. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. issue in their mathematical 
series a ‘* Trigonometry for Schools and Colleges,” by Frederick 
Anderegg and Edward Drake Roe, professors in Oberlin Col- 


lege. 
New York, issues, 


One Can Do With a 
giving 150 receipts 


Joun TRELAND, 1,192 Broadway, 
in attractive and usable form, ‘* What 
Chafing Dish,” a guide for amateur 
for dainty dishes. 


cooks, 


A CompLete MANUAL OF THE PITMAN SYSTEM OF 


PHONOGRAPHY, arranged in progressive lessons for class and 
self-instruction by Norman P. Heffley, is published by the 
American Book Company, New York. Price, $1.25. The 


volume embodies the result of more than twenty years of prac- 
tice and of teaching shorthand on the part of this author. 


York, 


A. Lovett & Co., New issue numbers 22, 
, 24, and 25 of their American History Leaflets, edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Channing of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the same being documents relating to State Land claims 
1776-1802, Bank Controversy 1816 and the New England 


Code of Laws of 1841. Price, 10 cents each. 


9° 


oo 
1833, 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association Suite 101 


Auditorium Building, ¢ [1] 


hicago, 
D 
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Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


water and sugar only, 
delicious, healthful, 








with 
makes a 
and invigorating drink. 
Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro 
lovged wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
[REPORTED BY PROFESSOR EDGAR H. WEBSTER, 
ATLANTA, GA.] 

The fifteenth annual session of the associa- 
tion of the colored teachers of Georgia assem- 
bled in the ‘‘ classic” city of Athens, June 16. 
The city of Athens is the seat of the State 
University of Georgia, of the Lucy Cobb Insti- 
tute for young women, of the Knox Institute, 
and of the Jerual Normal Institute, two insti- 
tutions for colored youth. The State Univer- 
sity was founded in 1801, and,in main, presents 
a venerable appearance, helped out, however, 
by one or two buildings of a more modern type. 
From its doors have been graduated many of 
the famous Georgians of the century, and 
under its new head, Chancellor Briggs, it is 
showing signs of vigorous growth. The uni- 
versity came very near being the alma mater 
of Bob Toombs, the same Bob Toombs who later 
prophesied that he would read the roll of his 
slaves under Bunker Hill monument. This 
story of young Toombs I have never seen in 
print, but it is well known in the state. 

The faculty of the university took exception 
to some statements in Toombs’ graduating ora- 
tion, and declined to allow him a hearing. The 
young Southerner got angry, got intoxicated as 
well, and so conducted himself that he was ex- 
pelled by the faculty. Upon which action he 
swore that he would deliver that oration, and 
he would have the audience. In the midst of 
the commencement exercises a brass band came 
up the street entered the college campus and 
stationed itself under a tree in front of the 
college chapel. Here, upon a dry-goods box, 
Toombs delivered the obnoxious oration, having 
emptied the chapel by his audacity. In later 
years, when Toombs had become famous, he was 
present upon the grounds at commencement, 
and was standing under the now famous Toombs 
tree, when a committee of the faculty waited 
upon him to inquire if he would receive the 
diploma of the institution from their hands. 
To this he replied in language whose fire may 
be more easily imagined than quoted, that as 
the faculty were not willing to confer the 
diploma at the time when it would have been 
an honor to him to receive it, he would not now 
receive it at a time when it would be an honor 
to them to confer it. 

Further, the old janitor will tell the reader 
that on the night that Toombs lay a corpse, 
lightning struck the old Toombs tree, and shat- 
tered it. 

Here, then, in the city of Howell Cobb and 
Henry W. Grady, assembled for the second 
time in its history the association of colored 
teachers of Georgia. A glance at the delegates 
showed many faces of teachers prominent in 
the state, but the entire assembly was dis- 
tinguished for youth; there are no o/d teachers 
inthe membership. Savannah, Atlanta, Augusta, 
Macon, Columbus, Albany, and many smaller 
places in all corners of the state were repre- 
sented. Yet the association was representative 
in a sense other and larger than in merely draw- 
ing its delegates from a wide area. It was 
more than a gathering of educators, it was an 
association of representatives of nearly half the 
citizens of the Empire state of the South, 
gathered to receive messages of welcome and 
appreciation from the executive heads of the 
state, and to place upon its record matters of 
interest to their race, to which the attention of 


the state is to be called through the officers of 
the association. 

It was a composite body. The college pro- 
fessor, the high school teachers, the grammar 
school principal and his assistants, and the 
country teachers were here. It was a good- 
looking company —a good look suggestive of 


excellent character, high purpose, and fair 
training. The primary, grammar, literary, 
higher, and industrial sections presented 


thoughtful, earnest papers upon various lines, 
and some of these were worthy of a permanent 
place in pedagogical literature. 

The addresses of welcome by His Honor 





Major McMahon, the mayor, by the superin- 
tendent of city schools and others, were to the 
representatives of the people, rather than to a 
body of representative teachers. Never were 
ofticials of a city more felicitously introduced 
than in the remarks of President William E. 
Holmes of Atlanta; nor were cordial addresses 
of welcome more happily responded to than by 
Professor Suggs of Savannah and others. 

Governor Atkinson and State School Com- 
missioner Glenn came from Atlanta to address 
the body. The commissioner spoke with deep 
feeling concerning the work in the colored 
schools, alluded to remarks made at the com- 
mencement at the State College of Industry at 
Savannah, where he stated in the presence of 
the chancellor of the state university that he 
doubted whether the boys at the State Univer- 
sity could make so creditable a showing as the 
colored lads graduated from the college at 
Savannah. He also expressed his hope to be 
able to establish or to see established a normal 
school for colored teachers comparable with 
the one for whites. 

Governor Atkinson took the body into his 








counsel upon broader lines; stated his deter- 
mination that the law should have but one read- 
ing for white and colored — deplored lynching, 
would do all that a governor could to stop it. 
If the crime for which lynching was the mob- 
penalty could cease, the lynchings would cease. 
Nevertheless, he was always and unalterably 
fixed against the taking of life for any crime 
whatsoever, except by due process of law, and 
that, if the voters at the next election would re- 
turn the right kind of representatives, he would 
be able to perfect the plans which should for- 
ever prevent the recurrence of the Columbus 
horror in Georgia. 

In conclusion, the governor stated that, while 
he was proud of the Anglo-Saxon blood in his 
veins, he gratefully recognized the influence of 
the colored man in his personal and _ political 
life and his value to the state — re-stated that 
both white and colored are here to remain 
together, and that he should do all in his power 
to make the relations between the two mutually 
agreeable and helpful. 

The response to the governor’s address by 
the Rev. William Flagg of Columbus was cour- 
teous and appreciative, yet strong and manly 
denied the charge laid at the door of the man 
of color, which was the excuse for the reign of 
mob law — complimented Atkinson 
upon the stand he has already taken in behalf 
of justice —urged the claims of his people 
upon the governor’s attention, and claimed to 
be as proud of the negro blood in his veins as 
Governor Atkinson could possibly be of his 
Anglo-Saxon lineage. 


Governor 


Then followed a talk by Miss C. E. Bowen 
of Mt. Meigs, Ala., on ‘* Needed Work in 
Country Districts... The address was illus- 


trated by her own personal experiences. She 
spoke of her efforts to release the farmers of 
her region from the evils incident to the system 
of mortgaging crops. Miss Bowen has suc- 
ceeded in building a school by securing some 
$1,700 from the farmers in her locality. The 
enhancement of property, due to the presence 
of the school, gives the school property a valu- 
ation of about 87,000. Land near the school, 
which, four years ago, sold at $10 an acre, now 
sells at $50, and land heretofore valued at 
$2.50 an acre, four miles away, is now held at 
$10. Among the methods pursued to render 
the farmer independent of the cotton factor 
was a farmers’ club, admission to which was 
permitted only to those who owned a pig. In 
three weeks every farmer in the region owned 


his pig—and now every family raises its own 
pork. Having secured the meat for the fami- 


lies, the next step was to secure the bread, and, 
by shrewd devices, the farmers are now raising 
their own corn, and the problem of independ- 
ence is being solved. Saidthe storekeeper who 
had hitherto furnished the supplies for the cot- 
ton mortgages, ‘‘ What is the matter with vou 
people?” The answer came, ‘*Oh, nothing, 
except we are learning to eat at home.” 

An interesting account was given of work in 
the country in Virginia, where, in a certain com- 
munity, every one-room cabin had given place 
to neat frame houses. 

The correlative to all this was made by Miss 
Lucy Larrey of Augusta, upon the work among 
the thousands in our cities, and concluding with 
the plea that the work of the city be not neglected 
in the interest in the country field. 

The moral to be drawn from this report, if 
report it may be called, is not so much that 
Athens, Ga., to discuss edueational 
There comes the suggestion that these young 


~ 





They are planning large things for their own 





jmade the opening speech. 





men and young women are more than teachers ;| Russell. Ch. Com., Weston. 
more than good citizens, who observe the laws! M. Eaton. 
and pay their taxes; more than merely centres rian, gave five-minute addresses. 
of mental, moral, and even spiritual uplift. | poems were written for the occ 


people, and are entering into the problem of 
race development with an ardor and a purpose 
thrilling to the onlooker. The colored teacher 
in the sunny South occupies the position once 
oecupied in New England history by the lawyer 
and the preacher, as a leader, and his effort is 
often consecrated. He accepts, it may be 
with complacency, the praise of whites, North 
and South alike,—‘‘ never has a people risen so 
much ina generation as your race,”— yet recog- 
nizes appreciatively and gratefully what mis- 
sionary effort has done for him, and is beginning 
to turn missionary to his own himself. He 
asks you to judge him not by the heights from 
which he has risen, as by the depths out of 
which he has climbed, and demands only a fair 
chance to show his inherent possibilities. 

The following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: Professor W. E. Holmes, At- 
lanta, president; L. S. Clark, A. M., Athens, 
first vice-president; Miss Julia G. Thomas, 
Columbus, second vice-president; A. P. John- 
son, Augusta, third vice-president; William H. 
Spencer, Columbus, fourth vice-president; F. 
G. Snelson, A. M., Athens, secretary; B. A. 
Cauvins, Macon, assistant secretary; Mrs. E. 
P. Wilson, Atlanta, corresponding secretary ; 
W. B. Matthews, Atlanta, treasurer. 

The closing feature of the convention was 
abanquet to the teachers, given at the park, 
the use of which was now for the first time 
permitted to colored people. Here we ‘‘ shot 
the chute,” and entered upon such other diver- 
sions as the place afforded, ate the viands pro- 
vided by our hosts, listened to the after-dinner 
eloquence, and voted that we had had a good 
time and had had the best convention in the his- 
tory of the association. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The York County Teachers’ Association held 
its annual meeting this year at Berwick. Dr. H. 
V. Noyes gave the address of welcome, which 
was responded to by the acting president. Mr. 
A. R. Merrill, the teacher of writing, discussed 
the subject: ‘Slant or Vertical, Which?” oppos- 
ing the vertical system. Mr. T. T. Young of 
Saco favored the introduction of shorthand into 
the publicschools. W. L. Jackson spoke upon 
‘*Supplementary Work in History.” Miss 
Lillian Ridley of Springvale presented a paper 
pleading for ‘‘ Physical Culture in the Rural 
Schools.” Miss Cora Belle Bickford of Bidde- 
ford spoke on ‘** Nature Studies,” and Superin- 
tendent Locke of Saco supplemented her earn- 
est appeal. Principal D. E. Owen of Thornton 
Academy explained how to obtain the X-ray. 
Superintendent Stetson addressed the conven- 
tion in the evening. Mr. F. L. Thompson of 
Sanford read a paper on ‘* Reviews,” which 
subject was discussed by Messrs. Sampson of 
Thornton and Corthell of Gorham. Mr. J. A. 
Frizzell of Saco manual training school ex- 
plained his method of giving instruction. Pro- 
fessor Corthell gave an interesting talk on 
‘*Mental Arithmetic.” Superintendent Stetson 
told the teachers ‘‘ The Best Thing the School 
Can Do for the Child,” and Professor Dickey of 
South Berwick Academy discussed the ‘ De- 
mand for a New and Better Education.”” There 
was a large attendance, and much enthusiasm 
was manifested. 

Principal Elmer KE. French, who has just 
closed a successful year at Bridgton Academy, 
has accepted a position as principal of one of 
the largest academies in the middle states. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The fortieth anniversary exercises at St. 
Paul’s school at Concord were held June 4. 
The chapel services were conducted by Bishop 
Niles; the sermon was delivered by Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Gibbert of New York; the luncheon 
was served to nearly 500 guests, the rector, Dr. 
J. H. Coit, presiding, followed by an address 
of welcome and short speeches. 

President W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth College 
delivered the address at the graduation of Hyde 
Park, Mass., high school, on ‘* The Value and 
Limit of the Principle of Utility in Education.” 

A persistent fight over the question of building 
a new schoolhouse has been in progress at Hud- 
son for some months. Ata special town meet- 
ing, largely attended and very disorderly, it was 
voted to build the house, and all parties will be 
well pleased when the work is completed and 
the excitement dies out. 


VERMONT. 

At Middlebury College commencement hon- 
orary degrees were conferred as follows: D.D. 
on Rev. David J. Edwards of Leipsic, Ger- 
many; LL.1). on Henry H. Vail of New York 
city. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The twenty-fifth annual reunion of the West- 
ern High School Association was held June 12. 
The father of the association, Rev. John H. 
Larry of Providence, R. 1., was present and 
Rev. J. H. Larry, 
Superintendent Eben H. Davis, Chelsea, Head- 
Master Benjamin F. Morrison, Medford, Prin- 
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tion are its glory and strength. 

Among the improvements proposed by tlic 
board of aldermen in Somerville for the benefit 
of schools was the erection of a shed (at a cost 
not exceeding $200), near the high school, for 
the storage of bicycles belonging to the pupils. 

A gray-haired citizen of Worcester has been 
turning over the old school reports of forty. 
fifty, and sixty years ago and comparing ther, 
with the new. He finds that a great change has 
taken place in methods of instruction and disc 
pline, as well as in the courses of study. Thy 
question is, Are they ald improvements ? 

Rev. A. D. Mayo has returned from the fif 
teenth year’s work of his ministry of education 
in the South. He is now preparing an account 
of the establishment of the common school in 
the Southern states since the civil war, as a 
part of his history of the American common 
school, upon which he has been engaged fo) 
several years. The first part of this history 
will appear in the forthcoming report of th: 
National Bureau of Education, and will includ 
the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 

Superintendent EK. P. Seaver of Boston and 
the six supervisors were reélected for two years 
without difficulty. 

Cambridge has reélected Francis Cogswell 
unanimously and with great enthusiasm. 

Malden has elected George E. Gay of thi 
high school as superintendent, in place of C. A, 
Daniels, who asked to be assigned to duty in 
the high school. Mr. Daniels has earned this 
relief, and Mr. Gay will make an eminently 
successful leader of all school interests. 

Arlington has surprised the school public by 
voting that it is inexpedient to employ a super- 
intendent, at the close of the first year’s service 
of True W. White. This leaves Arlington and 
Hyde Park the two towns out of line in th: 
matter of supervision. 

Cambridge is unfortunate in the resignation 
from the school board of William A. Monroe, 
one of the long-time and efficient members of 
the board. There has been quite a little excit 
ment over the dismissal of four teachers on th: 
ground of insubordination. 

At the late commencement of Greenfield high 
school twenty-five young ladies and young men 
graduated. A. E. Winship, editor of th 
JouRNAL, delivered the address, which was 
received with great satisfaction. His subject 
was ** The Young Man of To-morrow.” 

The normal school in Fitchburg has taken 
the Day-street school building for a training 
school, and has elected C. S. Alexander prin- 
cipal of the school. 

The school board of Fall River has voted to 
open sewing classes for both girls and boys in 
their schools, and this action is highly approved 
by parents and citizens. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The school committee of Providence has 
recently taken action on the question of  re- 
trenchment of school expenses, which does not 
give general satisfaction. At a meeting at- 
tended by only nineteen of the thirty-three 
members of the school board, it was voted, 14 
to 5, that the school year be nine months 
instead of ten. Some advocated the reduction 
of salaries of teachers, and others the cutting a 
few hundred dollars off the salary of a subordi- 
nate clerk somewhere ; but finally the shorten- 
ing of the school year prevailed. Other action 
is expected to be taken by the board. 

Rev. Dr. Upham of Drew Theological Semi 
nary preached the annual sermon June 21 at 
East Greenwich Academy. 

Rev. F. L. Goodspeed of Springfield, Mass., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

The city assessors of Providence have levied 
taxes on a business block owned by Brown 
University as an investment, and valued at 
$150,000. It was paid under protest, and a suit 
is pending to recover the amount, on the ground 
that the charter of the college exempts all es- 
tates from taxation. A similar struggle is going 
on between Yale and New Haven. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Miss E. E. Carlisle, director of the Norwich 
normal school, goes to New Haven as super- 
visor of nature study. 

Miss Alice E. Reynolds of Norwich has been 
elected principal of the training department in 
the Rhode Island state normal school at Provi- 
dence. 

Miss Mary E. Patridge of Norwich normal 
has been elected principal of the primary schoo! 
at Elizabeth, N. J. 

Miss Agnes C. Halliday of Norwich normal 
goes to Danielson. 

Miss Hannah C. Leutz of Norwich 
will teach in New York city. 

The New Haven committee on schools has 
decided to reconsider its action in dropping 
Principal L. L. Camp of the Dwight school, 
and in view of his long service will give him a 
position as representative of the district when 
it is merged with the Webster district. 

The Putnam high school board has decided 
to reéngage Mrs. Andrews and Miss Boehauer 
for next year, at an advance of $100 over this 
year's salary. 

Mark Pitman, one of the oldest and most 
prominent instructors in the New Haven school 
district, has resigned as principal of the Woolsey 
school, to take charge of the Rosemary school 
at Wallingford. 7 

The central school building at Stamford is 
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ble improvements, during the summer vacation. 

The kindergarten experiment in West Stam- 
ford, under the direction of Miss Mary T. How- 
ell, has proved so successful that an effort will 
be made to open two similar schools in Henry 
and Franklin streets. The improvements in- 
troduced into the school management by Super- 
intendent Willard, in 1894, have proved very 
helpful. The courses of lectures, which were 
substituted for teachers’ meetings, and opened 
to the public, were well supported and very 
valuable. Among the subjects discussed by the 
lecturers were ‘‘ English Literature,” ‘‘ Nature 
and Child Study.” Another course of lectures 
will be secured for next season. 

Mr. Everett Noyes of Stamford has been 
elected by the school board, in place of Mr. 
Alfred Hallam, as teacher of vocal music in the 
schools. 

A special teachers’ meeting for the benefit of 
the teachers of the ungraded schools, was held 
in May. The subjects discussed were ‘‘ English 
Below the High School,” ‘‘ Best Method of 
Teaching Geography,” and ‘ Reading,” with 
practical illustrations in drilling model classes. 
Fifty teachers were in attendance. 

A class of twenty-four graduated from the 
high school June 25. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

When Johannis Van Eckellen was engaged 
by the consistory of the Dutch church in Flat- 
bush in October, 1682, as a schoolmaster for the 
town, the following articles of agreement were 
drawn up and signed :— 

1. The school shall begin at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and go out at eleven o’clock. It 
shall begin again at one o’clock and end at four 
o'clock. The bell shall be rung before the 
school begins. 

2. When the school opens, one of the children 
shall read the morning prayer, as it stands in 
the catechism, and close with the prayer before 
dinner. In the afternoon it shall begin with 
the prayer after dinner, and close with the even- 
ing prayer. The evening school shall begin 
with the Lord’s Prayer, and close by singing a 
psalm. 

3. He shall instruct the children in the com- 
mon prayers and the questions and answers of 
the catechism on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
to enable them to say their catechism on Sun- 
day afternoons in the church, before the after- 
noon service, otherwise on the Monday follow- 
ing, at which the schoolmaster shall be present. 
He shall demean himself patient and friendly 
toward the children in their instruction, and be 
active and attentive to their improvement. 

4. He shall be bound to keep his school nine 
months in succession, from September to June, 
one year with another, or the like period of 
time for ayear, according to the agreement with 
his predecessor; he shall, however, keep the 
school nine months, and always be present 
himself. 

New York state has in the aggregate the 
largest number of public libraries of any state 
inthe union. They contain 4,392,999 volumes, 
an increase of 259,621 in a single year; but 
Massachusetts has a larger number in propor- 
tion to her population. 

The Women Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, organized in September, 1891, was the 
outgrowth of the Women Teachers’ Association, 
and now has 235 members. 

There are this year 160 applicants for the 
twenty-four fellowships annually awarded by 
Columbia University—seventy-five in the school 
of political science, forty-two in the school of 
philosophy, and forty-three in the school of pure 
science. The candidates in the natural and 
exact sciences are distributed as follows: 
Mathematics, five; mechanics, 1; astronomy, 
two; physics, seven; electricity, two; chem- 
istry, six; geology, five; botany five; zodlogy, 
nine; physiology, one; pyschology, four. 

The Clarkson Memorial School of Technology, 
Pottsdam, Charles W. Eaton, director, issues an 
illustrated circular of information, full of facts 
regarding the history of the plant, its equipment, 
course of study, faculty, and prospect. There 
are few equally atttactive industrial schools in 
the country. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The announcement has just been made of 
the awards of the competitive scholarships 
offered this year for the first time to candidates 
taking the examinations for admission to Bryn 
Mawr College, held in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia and its suburbs. Two scholar- 
ships, one of the value of $500 and one of $200, 
are to be awarded annually in each of these ex- 
amination centres to the competitors passing 
respectively the best and the second best exam- 
inations. The successful competitors in the 
Boston examinations are: Miss Mabel Canada, 
who obtained the first scholarship, and Miss 
Julia Streeter, who obtained the second. Miss 
Canada is a daughter of Mr. Charles B. Canada 
of New Haven, and received her preparation 
for the examinations at the Hillhouse high 
school of New Haven. Miss Streeter, who is 
a daughter of Mr. Frank S. Streeter of Con- 
cord, N. H., has been a pupil at Mr. and Mrs. 
John MecDuflie’s school in Springfield, and at 
Miss Baldwin’s school in Bryn Mawr. 

The latest wrinkle in trade schools is the 
Barbers’ College in Philadelphia. It was or- 
ganized two years ago, with headquarters on 
Cherry street, in a room 100 feet in length, 
which now holds two long rows of barber 








chairs, with waiting rooms and every facility 
to accommodate operators and customers. It 
has proved eminently successful, and has now 
forty chairs in full blast. Here for $25 a mere 
novice will be transformed into an expert bar- 
ber in eight weeks. So reads their circular. 

Lafayette College at Easton sent out fifty 
new graduates at its sixty-first commencement, 
June 17. ‘‘ Father” Thomas Thomas, the old- 
est living graduate, was present, and celebrated 
on that day his eighty-fourth birthday. Colonel 
C. M. Deringer of the first graduating class 
sixty years ago, who saw the cornerstone of 
the college laid in 1832, was also present. 
Henry Green, LL.D., one of the judges of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, gave a dinner 
to his surviving classmates, who graduated fifty 
years ago. ‘The charming exercises of the 
senior class day, with their mirth and music, 
attracted an attendance of 4,000 persons. 
Numerous addresses, scholarly and interesting, 
were made, of which the principal one was by 
Professor Owen on ‘ Liberal Courses of Study 
at Lafayette.”’ President Warfield held a pub- 
lic reception, and gave an interesting statement 
of the work, growth, and prospects of the insti- 
tution. A large class will enter the classical 
and technical courses in September. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The conferrees on the Indian appropriation 
bill reached an agreement June % upon the 
sectarian school question, acceptable to all 
parties to the controversy. The use of the 
schools under contract with the Indian bureau 
is to continue only until June 350, 1897, not 
more than fifty per cent. of the amount appro- 
priated for the current year is to be expended 
in the next year, and only then in cases where 
other arrangements cannot be made by the see 
retary of the interior for the education of the 
children; and the secretary is instructed, as 
far as it is possible to do so, to distribute the 
contracts among the several denominations 
having schools in existence. The last named 
provision is the new element in the bill. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 

State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

J. W. Hesler of Economy will leave Indiana 
to take charge of the schools at Clinton, III. 

Superintendent W. D. Kerlin of W orthing- 
ton is the new superintendent at Martinsville. 
Miss Frances Benedict of the high school takes 
his place in the Worthington schools. 

Quite a number of the faculty of Indiana 
University will spend next year in advanced 
study at Harvard or Cornell. 

W.C. McCullough of the state normal will 
superintend the school of Sullivan next year. 

President E. P. Cubberly of Vincennes Uni- 
versity has resigned, to accept the superin- 
tendency of the San Diego, Cal., schools. 

Miss Charlotte Malotte, formerly teacher of 
Latin in the Decatur high school, will next 
year teach Latin and French in the Vincennes 
University. 

The many friends of Professor Gobin will be 
glad to learn that he has been elected to the 
presidency of De Pauw College. He has been 
the successful acting president for the past 
year. 

KENTUCKY. 

A school tournament prepared by the super- 
intendent for an inter-school contest in decla- 
mation and various other school branches was 


largely attended at Paris the last week in May. | 
This contest was between the several graded 


schools of central Kentucky. The town was 
almost covered with bunting; a great crowd 
packed the school chapel; stirring addresses, 
interspersed with music, contributed to the en- 
thusiasm of the occasion; the contests were 
witnessed and enjoyed, and prizes were 
awarded, though none were announced. The 
applause was uncontrollable. ‘The whole affair 
was, in every respect, a success. The projec- 
tors realized from it all that they had expected, 
chiefly : To awaken an enthusiasm for the pub- 
lic school, and to bring the merits of the graded 
school properly before the people; by bringing 
before all the best products of the several 
schools to stimulate all the schools; by offer- 
ing numerous prizes, in the hope that they 
would be shared by the schools, to do away 
with petty jealousies; by entertaining the rep- 
resentatives of the schools of one town on the 
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| Madison in Lake county has adopted the 
|Concord (Mass.) or Kingsville experiment of 
| transporting children, and fifty are brought in 
from the outlying districts. ‘The whole is 
junder the administration of Superintendent J. 
| R. Adams. ‘The total expense of transporting 
| fifty pupils from three districts for nine months 
jwas $592. All the children were carried di- 
jrectly from their homes. The longest ride for 
any child was three and a half miles. The job 
of carrying these children is let under contract, 
requiring a bond of $100. The conditions of 
the contract are as follows: 

The contractor to furnish a covered conveyance 
which can be closed at the sides and ends as the 
weather requires, seats to extend lengthwise of the 
vehicle, with steps and a door at the rear end, There 
must be seating capacity sufficient to accommodate 
all of the pupils in the sub-district without crowd- 
ing. The contractor to furnish a good team, and 
robes suflicientto keep the children comfortable, and 
in very cold weather to heat the inside of the con- 
veyance with soapstones or an oil stove. The team 
to be driven by the contractor or some trusty person 
of adult age, who shall have control of the children, 
and be responsible for their conduct while they are 
in the conveyance, no profane or indecent language, 
quarreligg or improper conduct to be allowed 
therein, The conveyance to arrive at the school 
house not earlier than 8.30, nor later than 8.55 a. m., 
and to leave at 4.05 p. m. 


A donation of $50,000 was made by Hon. 
F. A. Palmer of New York to Antioch College 
at the recent commencement to found a chair 
of Christian ethies. 

July //arper’s has one of the best articles 
ever written in the same space on an American 
commonwealth,— Rey. Dr. Charles F. Thwing’s 
article on Ohio, an article of fifteen pages. 
This number of //arper’s should be the prop- 
erty of every school in the state. 

There are 135 graduates of Harvard and 174 
graduates of Yale resident in Ohio. 


ILLINOIS. 








The graduating exercises of the Marquette 
{school in Chicago June 26 were of great inter- 
jest to the large assembly. Members of the 
lclass participated. The address to the class of 
| 100 graduates was by Judge Edmund W. Burke ; 
presentation of diplomas by Judge C. C. Kohl- 
saat; presentation of certificates of honor for 
highest excellence, Frank B. Williams, principal 
of the school; awarding of Lawson medals for 
essays on American patriotism, Rev. A. C. 
Hirst; closed by singing of ‘‘ America.” 


MICHIGAN. 

Among the graduates from the medical de- 
partment of the University of Michigan were 
two Chinese girls, who finished with a fine rec- 
ord for scholarship. ‘They came from the mis- 
sion school at Kinkiang, and are to act as medi- 
cal missionaries in China. ‘They are among the 
first Chinese to be graduated from the Ann 
Arbor University, but others are expected 
there, as President Angell’s name is widely and 
favorably known in China since his. ministry 
there in 1878 and 1879. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8S. MOLES, Denver. 

At Colorado College commencement President 
Slocum preached the baccalaureate sermon, 
Chancellor McDowell of Denver University, 
Rey. S. P. Wilder, formerly of Springfield, 
Mass., and Dr. Ecob of Denver made addresses. 

Frank W. Smith has been appointed superin- 

tendent of the Grand Junction schools, at a 
|} salary of 31,500. 
| The graduates of the Denver high schools 
number nearly 200. 
| The total enrollment in all departments of 
ithe State University is 500. 
The committee on teachers of district No. 1, 
| Denver, recommend the following salaries for 
the ensuing year: Superintendent, $5,000; 
principal of the high school, $3,000; of the 
| twenty-two teachers in the high school, one will 
lreceive $1,700, one $1,600, four $1,500, two 
11.300, three $1,200, one $1,100, seven $1,000, 
ltwo S800, and one $600. The principal of the 
lmanual training high school $2,500; of the 
thirteen teachers, one will receive $1,500, one 
three $1,200, one $1,000, three $900, 
ltwo S800, and one $700. Directors as follows: 
| Music, 81.600; drawing, $1,100; calisthenics, 
$1,200; German, $1,200; kindergarten, $1,100; 
Sloyd, This reduction recommended 
is considerable, in all departments. 

The annual increase in the school population 





S1L.500, 





$1,000. 


families of another, to broaden the social life|of Denver is seven per cent. 


of the children. 


The Denver normal and preparatory school, 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 


| of which ex-State Superintendent Dick is the 
efficient principal, graduated a class of sixteen 
young ladies. A very strong faculty has been 
engaged for the school for the next year. 

In a recent number of the JourNnar, the 
writer criticised the article by Principal Stone, 
entitled ‘‘A Boston View of Denver.” In this 
criticism injustice was done Mr. Stone, although 
evidently it was not intentional. In quoting 
from memory, Mr. Stone was credited with 
some things which his article did not contain. 
The writer feels that he justly deserves censure 
for so doing. 

KANSAS. 

EK. E. Heath has been reélected at Halton by 
the votes of the people. 

Superintendent J. E. Klock of Leavenworth 
has resigned to accept the superintendency of 
the schools at Helena, Montana. Miss Emma 





E. Dolphin of the Leavenworth high school 
was elected acting superintendent until the 
board elects one permanently. 

Superintendent L. L. L. Hanks has 
reclected at Kansas City. 

Guy P. Benton has been elected professor of 
history and English in Baker University. 

The board of trustees of Washburn College 
has selected George M. Herrick of Chicago 
president of that institution, and Miss Lucy 
Dougherty assistant professor in mathematics. 

William Snow has been elected assistant 
professor of entomology in the University of 
Illinois. 

The state institutions have turned out the 
following graduates: University, all depart- 
ments, 118; arts, 56; engineering,8 ; pharmacy, 
14; law, 35; and fine arts, 5. State normal, 
100; Agricultural College, 66; Blind school, 11. 
Other colleges in the state have graduated more 
this year than ever before. 


been 


MISSOURI. 
St. Louis has not only had a great cyclone 
and a great convention, but she has had seven 
members of the school board lodged in the 
county jail for ten days for ‘*‘ flagrant violation 
of the order of the court.” The imprisoned 
members were: Henry Bus, Elmer E. Lacey, 
Ht. H. Rebenack, W. E. Landvogt, H.C. Koenig, 
William Godfrey, and H.C. Grawe. St. Louis 
has suffered greatly educationally from the 
cyclone. So many schoolhouses were partially 
wrecked that the unanticipated expense of their 
repair has taken money sadly needed for pro- 
gressive work. 





UTAH. 

Dr. J. F. Millspaugh has been reélected 
superintendent of the Salt Lake City schools, at 
$2,500 per year. 

The low railroad rates granted to teachers 
will influence many to attend the meeting of 
the N. E. A., and visit other places of interest 
in the Kast. 

‘*“The Ethical Value of History in Ele- 
mentary Schools” is the subject of a paper to 
be presented by Dr. Millspaugh before the 
national council. 

The commencement exercises of Salt Lake 
Collegiate Institute occurred June 4. A class 
of five was graduated. 

Principal R. J. Caskey will attend the C. E. 
convention at Washington. 

Roland Hall Seminary held its commence- 
ment exercises June 10. 

Salt Lake College closed its second year 

June 11 with an interesting public exhibition. 
Professor W. H. Tibbals has been engaged 
to go to one of the mining districts to examine 
and report on several mining claims. 
At the Salt Lake City high school commence- 
ment, Superintendent Millspaugh delivered an 
appropriate address. A large class graduated. 
The State Teachers’ Association held its sec- 
ond meeting June 18 and 19 at Salt Lake City. 
Superintendent Allison has been elected for 
his second year at Ogden. 





{Continued on page 79.) 


Tue New England Conservatory of Music, in 
Boston, Mass., has furnished instruction to over 
60,000 pupils since 1853, and its popularity as an 
institution of the highest excellence is constantly 
increasing. Its curriculum is not confined to 
music alone, but oratory and modern languages 
have finely equipped departments, and the best 
instructors money can procure. Special atten- 
tion also is given to instruction in pianoforte 





tuning. The charges are low when compared 
with those of other musicalschools. Prospectus 
mailed free on application. [Lo 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 

ALABAMA. 

The graduating exercises at the state normal 
schoul for negroes recently held reveals the 
fact that this institution is in a highly prosper- 
ous condition. Three hundred students are 
enrolled, and are instructed by twenty-two 
teachers, under the principalship of Professor 
W. B. Paterson, who has had twenty-six years 
of successful experience in his present work. 
The donations during this year to the institu- 
tion have amounted to $15,000. 

The governor of Alabama was one of the 
speakers at the commencement of Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute May 28, 1596. 

The fifteenth annual session of the Alabama 
State Teachers’ Association adjourned a very 
successful session June 5 to meet the second 
Wednesday in April, 1897, at Birmingham. In 
addition to the excellent programme, the asso- 
ciation was addressed by the retiring president, 
Booker T. Washington; Rev. 8. N. Vass, an 
agent of the Baptist Publication Society; and 
the Hon. John O. Turner, state superintendent 
of education. The officers for the ensuing 
year are: Nathan B. Young, president; R. B. 
Hudson, secretary; C. M. Wells, treasurer. 


GEORGIA, 


The annual meeting of Georgia Teachers’ 
Association and summer normal school will be 
held on Cumberland Island, in Teachers’ Home, 
from July 14 to July 51. 

The Georgia Teachers’ Association will meet 
in the auditorium of the same July 14 to 18 
on Cumberland Island. The general meeting 
will be followed by a two-weeks’ summer nor- 
mal, under the auspices of the association. A 
corps of ten instructors has been engaged, and 
twelve courses of study are offered. The in- 
structors are from the institutions of higher 
learning in this state, with three specialists 
from the North. 

A series of conferences of the graduates of 
Atlanta University are about to be inaugurated 
to discuss the condition of negroes living in 
cities which include one-sixth of the entire 
negro population of the country. ‘These gradu- 
ates are working for the uplifting of their race 
in cities and larger towns and on plantations, 
and the problems to be discussed and settled 
relate to their physical, mental, and moral con- 
dition and improvement. The first conference 
will attempt to prevent the high death rate in 
cities, which comparatively large. ‘This 
movement is in the hands of one of the trustees 
of the university, Mr. George G. Bradford of 
Boston. 


is 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Maynard Institute, a new high-grade col- 
lege for the colored people, was opened recently 
at Summerville in rented quarters. The col- 
lege buildings will be erected later. Dr. 
Breaker, an educator of wide reputation, is 
president. Other negro colleges in the South 
are largely supported by Northern philan- 
thropists. This new one is to be supported by 
the Southern Christian denominations exclu- 
sively. It is promised that it shall have the 
best faculty of any negro college in the South. 


LOUISIANA. 


A movement has been started to open, in 
connection with Tulane University, at New 
Orleans, a» Woman’s Medical College. Dr. 


Mary A. Dight, a progressive woman physician, 
of marked ability and highly educated, in this 
country and in Europe, is the leader in this 
movement. She has enlisted other ladies in 
the enterprise, and they propose to raise $500,- 
000 to equip this medical department. Dr. 
Dight says the money can be raised. 


FLORIDA. 


There is much satisfaction in the state over 


the newspaper correspondence of Henry R. 
Sanford of Penn Yan, N. Y., upon his winter 


trip through the state. 

Seven teachers and two patrons of the Orange 
Park school at Orange Park were arrested 
April 10 for violating the law prohibiting the 
instruction of white and black pupils in the 
same school. ‘This law also prohibits white 
teachers from superintending schools where 
black pupils are taught, and from living in the 
same building with them. Bail was procured, 
and these teachers returned to their work and 
were soon informed that they would be re- 


$100 REWARD, $100. 
The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

















arrested if they did not close their school, 


Hence the school was closed. 





FOREIGN. 
ENGLAND. 

Two women school inspectors have been ap- 
pointed in London — Miss Rosalie Munday and 
Miss Willis. They receive at beginning a 
yearly salary of about $700, which is raised $50 
yearly until the maximum sum of $1,500 is 
reached. Besides this, they are allowed travel- 
ing expenses and $3.a day when away from home 
on duty. These are the first two to receive such 
an appointment, although pressure has been 
brought to bear since 1888 for such appoint- 
ments. The ladies will work in London dis- 
tricts, and will be entrusted with the examina- 
tions of girls’ schools, with a special care of 
the industrial training. It is also hoped that 
they will be given certain duties in the inspec- 
tion of boys’ schools, particularly such as relate 
to the sanitary conditions. 

Agricultural depression has so largely re- 
duced the incomes of most of the colleges at 
Cambridge that the chancellor of the university 
(the duke of Devonshire) has been obliged to 
give directions for the annual amounts to be 
contributed by them for general university pur- 
poses to be still further cut down. The duke 
has taken the step in compliance with the 
advice of the financial board. During the last 
university year the sum of £72,943 was divided 
among the heads and fellows of the various 
colleges, as compared with £111,000 in 1882. 

FRANCE. 

French universities have opened their doors 
to American students, and now the latter can 
obtain as advantageous results in France as in 
Germany or Austria. An American may now 
be admitted free to the French faculty of sci- 
ence by a diploma from a recognized college in 
the United States, may elect any group of 
studies, may migrate from Paris to Lyons, to 
Bordeaux, or to any other French university, 
and may pass examinations when he chooses, 
singly or in block. After passing an examina- 
tion on a single subject he receives a certifi- 
cate; after passing on the subjects of a group, 
a diploma, and then, if he chooses to submit al 
thesis, and passes a final examination success- 
fully, he may receive the degree of doctor. In 
one instance France has even gone one step 
higher than Germany. In only one German 
university, that of Gottingen, are women ad- 
mitted. In France women have access to all. 


HAWAII. 


A new building for Oahu College, Honolulu, 
called Pauahi Hall, has just been completed 
and dedicated. President Dole of the republic 
of Hawaii delivered the dedicatory address. 
The building, which is of volcanic stone, was 
the gift of Hon. Charles R. Bishop, and is 
named in honor of his late wife, the Princess 
Pauahi, the last survivor of the Kamehameha 
dynasty in the islands. The cost of the build- 
ing, which is to be used for recitation rooms 
and lecture halls, was about $80,000, 


Tut New England Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin square, Boston, Mass., is undoubtedly 
the best equipped school of music in the world. 
Its pupils are always in demand as teachers on 
account of their superior musical knowledge 
and their practical readiness in applying it. In 
addition, the conservatory offers the best in- 
struction in oratory and modern languages. 
The charge is extremely small when its advan- 
tages as compared with those offered by similar 
schools are considered. Prospectus sent free 
upon application. [A 


Tne JouRNAL OF Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 








registered letter to the publishers, New Eno- 
LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
* 
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secure 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The July number of the Arena is fully up 
to the usual excellent standard. The Arena is 
unique among magazines in its wide range of 
subjects. It is essentially a free lance, recog- 
nizing allegiance to the broad principles of truth, 
justice, and liberty. The opening article is en- 
titled ‘* A Just Judge,’”’ by J. B. Follett, being 
a sketch of Judge Henry Clay Caldwell, one of 
the most remarkable figures in current Ameri- 
can history. On the money question, the editor 
contributes two strong papers and some editori- 
als on the subject. H. F. Bartine, on ‘* Ameri- 
can Financial Policy,” refutes the arguments 
of arecent contribution. Professor Frank Par- 
sons continues his series of papers on “ The 
Telegraph Monopoly,” and John O. Yeiser fur- 
nishes a paper entitled ‘‘Are we becoming a 
Homeless Nation?” Other articles are ‘‘ The Im- 
perial Power inthe Realm of Truth,” ‘* Theoso- 
phy and H. P. Blavatsky,” ‘‘ Woman in Society 
To-day,” ‘* Shall We Have a National Sanita- 
rium for Consumptives ?” ‘ The Keeley Cure 
for Inebriety,” ‘‘ Two Golden Volumes,”’ and 
‘¢An Interesting Representative of a Vanishing 
Race,” by the editor. A full-page portrait of 
Judge Henry C. Caldwell forms the frontis- 
piece of this number, which also contains full- 
page portraits of Jay Cooke, William P. St. John, 
A. M., and Judge Walter Clarke, LL. D., with 
numerous other illustrations, The July num- 
ber shows the Arena at its best, having a table 
of contents in which all classes of readers will 
find something of interest. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. 


— The of Popular 
Vonthly opens with a useful lesson on ‘+ Taxa- 


July number Science 


tion,” contained in the experiences of India, 
which are set forth by Hon. David A. Wells. 
The strength and weakness of ‘‘ Our Banking 
System” are shown by Logan G. McPherson. 
Professor W. R, Newbold has an article on 
‘** Suggestion in Therapeutics,” or the influence 
of the mind in aiding the cure of disease. On 
a related subject is Dr. Douglas Graham’s ac- 
count of ** Massage in Sprains, Bruises, and 
Dislocations.” A novel ‘System of Polar 
iixploration’’ is proposed by Robert Stein, the 
essential feature of which is a permanent station 
at a place in the arctic regions reached yearly 
by whalers. The processes of ‘‘ Photographing 
Klectrical Discharges,” whether from the clouds 
or electrical machines, are described by Walter 
EK. Woodbury, with a number of striking pic- 
tures. Professor J. Mark Baldwin discourses 
on ** The Genius and His Environment.”’? There 
is a bright illustrated sketch on the food and 
feeding habits of birds, by Harriet E. Rich- 
ards. Professor Warren Upham discusses the 
‘Causes, Stages, and Time of the Ice Age.’’ 
Two brief but suggestive articles are ‘*‘ County 
Parks,” by Professor ‘Thomas , 
and ‘Sociology in Ethical Education,” by 
syron C. Mathews. The possibility of a new 
industry on our Pacific coast shown by 
Charles S. Pratt in his article on *‘ Pearls and 
Mother-of-Pearl,” and there is a sketch, with 
portrait of the distinguished Dutch physiole gist, 
Jacob Moleschott. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Price, $5 a year. 


” 


is 


— The July number of the North American 


Review opens with a timely paper on ‘The 


Declaration of Independence in the Light of | 


Modern Criticism,” by Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler, of Cornell University. ‘* After the Coro- 
nation at Moscow” is an able article by Karl 
Blind, who discusses the future home and for- 
eign policy of the Russian Czar, and ‘* Some 


International Delusions” are described by the | 
Clark, president of the | 


Rev. Dr. Francis E. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. W. E. 
Smythe of the National Irrigation Congress 
writes of ‘*The Stepchild of the Republic,” 
while the Hon. Charles W. Stone advocates 
‘‘A Common Coinage for all Nations.” An 
important contribution is an essay on “The 
Teacher’s Duty to the Pupil,” by Cardinal 
Gibbons. The ‘Right of Privacy” is pre- 
sented by John Gilmer Speed, and M. Romero, 
the Mexican minister to the United States, fur- 
nishes a review of the differences existing be- 


Il. Macbride, | 


"Vol. XLIV.—No. 3. 








= ‘*Criminal Jurisprudence, Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon.” General John Gibbon, U.S. A. 
asserts ‘‘ Why Women Should Have the Ballot,” 
and the Hon. R. B. Mahany in ‘‘ Sound Money 
the Safeguard of Labor” depicts the evils whic 
free and unlimited coinage of silver would en- 
tail upon the American workingman. Max 
O’Rell discourses upon ‘‘ Petticoat Govern 
ment,” and comments on the subject are give: 
by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford and Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome, president of the Inter 
national Order of King’s Daughters and Sons. 
Other topics dealt with are: ‘* Storm Tracks,” 
by F. L. Oswald; ‘‘ A President of No Impor- 
tance,” by W. B. McCrackan; ‘‘ The Necessity 
of Limiting Railway Competition,” by H. T. 
Newcomb; and ‘* American Diplomats in Eu 
rope,” by H.C. Chatfield-Taylor. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single copy, 50 cents. New York, No, 
3 East 14th street. 


— The Forum for July opens with an article 
on ‘‘ Jefferson and His Party To-day,” by Hon. 
William E. Russell, ex-governor of Massachu- 
setts, and the other timely papers are: ‘ The 
Presidential Outlook as Europeans View It”; 
‘* Reasons for an Immediate Arbitration Treaty 
with England,” by President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard University; ‘‘ Mr. Cleveland’s Se: 
ond Administration,” by George W. Green 
‘Baron de Hirsch,’”’ by Hon. Oscar §. Straus; 
‘“Theodore Roosevelt as a Historian,” by W. 
P. Trent; ‘* Cardinal Manning, Anglican and 
Roman,” by Dr. C. C. Tiffany, D.D.; ‘“ Sub- 
stitutes for the Saloon,” by Francis G. Pea- 
body; ‘‘Is There Another Life ?”’ by Goldwin 
Smith; ‘‘ President Angell’s Quarter-Centen- 
nial,” by Martin L. D’oge; and *‘ Moltke and 
His Generalship,”’ by J. von Verdy du Vernois. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Company. 


Ni stor 


His services in be- 


— Henry Barnard is well called the ‘ 


of American Education.” 
half of the public schools fifty years ago wer 
immense. How great they were our genera 
tion is in much danger of forgetting. He was 
not only the great champion and reformer of thi 
public school in his early life, but he was 
the first national commissioner of education. 
His work as an educational journalist was of th: 
very highest character. It is long since his 
generous services have been well set forth for 
our people, and the fine article by James L. 
Hughes, the superintendent of the schools at 
Toronto, devoted to Barnard and his work, in 
the July number of the New England Maga- 
zine is therefore most welcome. The article 
is accompanied by excellent portraits and other 
illustrations, and it should have a wide reading 
in all our educational circles. Boston, Mass., 
5 Park square: Warren F. Kellogg. 





| — Those who appreciate the value of seagon- 
able recreations will find a mine of wealth in 
Outing’s charming summer number. The spice 
lof pure sport flavors every page, yet the sport 
is ever as it should be —clean, wholesome, and 
beneficial. Out of his store of knowledge 
E. B. Abercrombie brings interesting data con- 
cerning the great trotters and’ pacers ; practical 
yachtsman R. B. Burchard handles * The 
| Twenty-Raters * with a veteran’s skill; Ed. W. 
| Sandys tells the novice how to master the art of 
|swimming; G. L. Warder canoes down a lonely 
iriver; Mary Trowbridge Townsend tells how 
she shot her first white goat; Seth Greer wheels 
| through the Tyrol, and the pleasant list runs on 
till each manly pastime has received due atten 

tion. The fiction is unusually strong, while th: 

entire number is a gem of artistic illustration. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum for July; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Publishing Company, ~ 

The Sanitarian for June; terms, $4.00 a year 
New York. ‘ 

Lippincott’s Magazine for July: terms, $3.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 

Popular Science Monthly for July; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The School Review for June; terms, $1.50 a year 
Chicago, Il. ; 

The Treasury for July; terms, $2.50 a year 


New York: E. B. Treat. 
Imerican Kitchen Magazine for July; terms, 

$1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science Publishing Co. 
The Homiletic Review for July ; terms, $3.00 a 

year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 

Practical RRGtori¢c.......0cccces. 
Child Observations .... ....... 
eee 
History of Philosophy.. 
Jersey Street and Jersey TL. ane 
Tales of Fanti asy and Fact 
The Prince and the P auper 
The Onananiche and its Can: vi: in E nv ironme nt. 
The Silk of the Kine..... ne APF ; 
Songs of December and June. 
The London Burial Grounds .... : 
Diary of Samuel Pepys ( Vol. VIII.) ST rs 
Oswego Normal Method of Teaching Geog ri ‘aphy 
r Parisian in America. ........ 

A Voyage to Viking L ee ce co ‘ 
Where the Atlantic Meets the Land, 
The Ascent of Woman...... 
Practical Points in Nursing 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Connecticut.—School Music Study. 
-21. Norwalk. 
Illinois. —Cook County Normal an r School. 
July 13—31. Chicago. W. Jackman. 
lowa.—Summer Latin School. yh 22 — 
Aug. 21. Des Moines. Professor C. 
O. Denny. 


The Des Moines Summer School of Methods. | 
July 6—31. West Des Moines. Wm. | 


A. Cuesenberry. 
Kansas.- 
12—Aug. 6. Emporia. W. C. Stevenson. 
Lowisiana.—Alexandria. June 29—July 24. 
Grand Cane. June 29—July 24. 
Winnsboro. June 29—July 24. 
St. Francisville. June 20—July 24. 
Maine.— Saco. July 20. 
Houlton. August 3— two weeks. 
Machias. August 17—two weeks. 
Orono. Maine State College. July 13 — 
three weeks. 
Massachusetts.—School of Expression. July 8 


August 3} 


. . + . | 
-Kansas State Normal School. June} 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
Quackenboss. American Book Co., N. Y. $1.00 
Haskell, I), C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Morley. Ginn & Co., Boston. 0 
Weber. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 2.50) 
Bunner, “ “ “ “ 1.25 
Matthews. Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 1.25 
Twain, o ss sd 1.75 
Chambers. ss 66 66 2.00 
McManus. “ *6 $6 1.00 
Malone. J.B. Lippineott Co., Phila. — 
Holmes. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 3.50 
Wheatley [ed.], * “6 - ‘ si 1.50 
Farnham. ©. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, * Po 
Soissons. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 1.25 
Steele. ns os si 2.00) 
Lipsett. Roberts Brothers, “ 1.00 
Devereaux. -" “ “ 125 
stoney. W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia. 1.75 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES 
| —_—_—— 

Tur Boston Traveler says the failure of some 
of the up-town hotels in New York suggests the 
idea that the high and glittering caravansaries 
| have been greatly overdone in Gotham. If 
some of the older and really more comfortable 


hotels were not in existence, the case would be 
different; but they still live and attract a large 
number of the more substantial patrons who 
| prefer the large comfortable rooms, broad halls, 
liberal stairways, and parlors of the older 
houses, where comfort is not sacrificed to 
gilded show and shoddy. Some of the older 
|houses, like the Fifth Avenue, the Broadway 
Central, and the St. Denis, are keeping up their 
reputation for excellence and good service, 
while their reasonable rents allow them to make 
reasonable charges. 


Tue Fourth of July number of the Youth’s 
Companion is at hand. Exciting adventures 


and narrow escapes on land and sea—capturing 





Aug. 12. Plymouth. 

Harvard University Summer School. July 
3. Cambridge. M. Chamberlain. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. Be- 
ginning July 13. Cottage City. Dr. | 

W. H. Mowry. 

Amherst College Summer School. July 7. 
Amherst. Professor W. L. Montague. 

The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua. July 
14-24. Northampton. 

Clarke University. July 13-25. 
Mass. G.S. Hall, President. 

New School of Methods in Public School 
Music. July 13. Boston. 

Maryland.—The Mountain Chautauqua. Aug. 
5-25. Mountain Lake Park. 

Michigan.—University of Michigan Summer 
School. June 29—Aug. 7. Ann Arbor. 
James H. Wade. 

Minnesota.— University of Minnesota Summer 
School. July 26—Aug. 21. Minneapolis. 
Professor D. L. Kiehle. 

Bay View Assembly and Summer University. 
July 8—Aug. 11. Flint. J. M. Hall. 

New York.—Summer School, three weeks’ ses- 
sion, beginning July 14. Glens Falls. 
Sherman Williams. 

Summer School of Manual Training. Teach- 
ers’ College. Morningside Heights. July 
6—Aug. 8. 

Summer Courses. New York University. 
July 6— August 1. University Heights. 
Professor C. B. Bliss. 

Cornell University Summer School. July ¢ 
—Aug. 15. Ithaca. D. F. Hay. 

New IHampshire.— College Summer School of 
Biology. July 6— Aug. 1. Durham. 
Joseph Kidder, Manchester. 

National Summer School of Music and Draw- 
ing. July 10—Aug. 6. Plymouth. G. E. 
Nichols, 13 Tremont place, Boston. 


Worcester, 


Plymouth. State Summer School. August 
15—28. 
Pennsylvania. — National School of Oratory. 


July 8 — Aug. 4. Mt. Gretna. Rev. E. 
S. Hagan, Lebanon, Penn. 

University Extension Summer School. Be- 
ginning July 6-31. Philadelphia. KE. T. 
Devine, President. 


Texas. — Bayler University Summer School. 
June 8—July 31. Waco. W.H. Pool. 
Vermont. — Windsor County Normal School. 


Springfield, Vt. July 20—Aug. 1. 
Manchester Summer School. July 6. 
Barten and St. Albans. July 13. 
Johnsbury. August 3. 


Ir you are thinking of studying music, do no 
fail to send for the prospectus of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston. This 
will acquaint you with the greatest and most 
perfect school of music, oratory, and modern 
languages in America. The best is always the 
cheapest in the end, and the charges are low 
when its advantages over other similar schools 
are considered. |B 


GCRSSSSSSSSSSSTsSessesp 
* At the End of Your Journey you wil! find +. 


$ The GRAND UNION HOTEL ¢ 


4 Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
¢ Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. ry 


, Central for shopping and theatres 
* Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free fe 


e Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. o 
SS Se Se ee ee ee 


a grizzly in the Rockies, an effort to eclipse all 
previous explosions in the combination of a 
balloon with dynamite cartridges, the rival cele- 
brations of two military companies, ete.—make 
this number of the Companion a veritable 
cannon-cracker among weekly papers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Most extraordinary man.” ‘ In what 
way ?” ‘*T think he’s the only man in the 
country who has a manufacturing plant of any 
description that hasn’t begun to make bicycles.” 
—Chicago Post. 


’ 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘** Sooruinc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 














A Vacation Suggestion 


TO WESTERN TEACHERS. 


When you make your trip to the 
Buffalo Meeting of the 


= 
N. E. A., 
Why not Travel by the Best Line? 
fhe greatest degree of comfort, fast time, best 


accommodations, and lowest rates can be 
secured in making your trips via 


The Great Rock Island Route, 
whose Chicago Depot is located in 


The Heart of the Business Portion of the City, 


Witrntn FKASyY ACCESS TO ALL CONNECTING LINES 
ro THE EAst, 








The best of the Rock Island’s superb equipment will 
laced in requisition for this occasion. Teachers 
os their friends may rely upon a service Inc luding 


Luxurious Pullman Cars, 
Free Chair Cars, 


Best Dining Car Service in the World. 





For rates, details of ticket arrangements, berth 
reservations, or information, apply to any Rock 
Island Agent, or address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Genl, Pass, Agt., Chicago, Ul, 








Teachers’ A gencies. 


W ORTH while to investigate in this world, especially when one is hiring teachers. © principal of a large 
school came in here yesterday. There were four vac ane ies to be filled, and he. picked out candidates 
for three. “But how about that ninth-grade place?” we asked. ‘ Why, the fact is,” he said, ‘that is practically 
settled. A Miss called on me, and [ liked her books so well that I sent her to the committee. She will be 
elected Monday night We happe ned to know her pre tty well, and we asked, “Have you looked up her reeord 
* No; she said she had t tught in W H I EK se hools ‘Did she tell you a she changed’” “Wor a larger sal 
and in , both good 4) ary.” “ut you offer less than she was getting in * “Ves; but 
she particularly likes our village.” Now it happened that we tilled her place in .s0 we sent for the letter of 
the superintendent there, which ¢ xplained how she failed, and why she was dismissed, showing that she was par 
ticularly untitted for this ninth-grade place. “Well, I have learned a good lesson,” said the principal; “1 was 
bamboozled bya pretty face and a winning, manner. ah re TO would have had only yourself to blame,’ we 
not have her in that ninth grade for a farm.” ru replied; “‘you have got vour best places and 
best teachers through this agency. It has been our nah iness for fifteen years to find out about teachers, and to 
keep all we found out on record. Isn’t it absurd for you to rely on first impressions, whe nh you can so easily get real 








- tw?” He ae cht it was, and we think itis. If a man wants sugar, he goes to the grocery; if he wants clothes, 

1e goes toa tailor’s; and if he wants teachers, he should go to an Agency. This is not an J Th 

ase when any one man can know everything, and it pays most men to. ; INV EST 1GiA Al Kh 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ cw. B ARDE EN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION %°1 Auditorium Buitaing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








> he, you should write to the 
For Western Positions Je.ib ie eile 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


mastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, M rer. > 
Caatte 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Muss. 


Telephone, Boston 7 775—2. 
TEAC H ER S’ AG EN CY eg Wailites 





MERICAN : : 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


every department of instruction ; ee good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


Free Registration. yang ~ 


(Support solely from commissions. 





Send for circulars to the 


AATORAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. Fi 0. FISK ‘& CO., Proprietors. 











Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto, 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. §25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . - + One Fee registers in both Oftices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with '. ¢ 5 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. a ae ; Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. ve 














Fac ilities 


g) secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | ‘ss. 
g Post ions ALLENTO WN, PA. Nea 2 ig in 
0 hast year. L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. all the States. 


grnneseneseeee SVeSeVssessesveses eeeeeeer. ser 


¢ $ Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
¢ feachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
¢ Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Lelbestbansenase 3008008 88F SOOVOVseU8B Detention’ * ° 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ ie TEACH ERS’ AGENC VY 
Oldest and best known in U.S OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. C olleges 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EACHERS ° recognized ability recommended | and renting of school property. 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and | Established —«" MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.;, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CITY. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. —— - —_—— 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


r. “wt 4 INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Teachers Wanted. yo peery Teachers’ Bureau, | | W 3 Somerest St., Boston, Mass. 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in | 
the SourH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a | 
Death of owner 


in every part of the country. 


BSWs 8O8B 














FOR GA LE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re 
necessitates sale. quire over $1,200, including school 








wide reputation. 


property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


—/ ‘ tT . 
FOR SALE, | Macleod’s Reproduction Stories, 
The largest Normal School in one of : 
the Southern States, with all its excel-|A series of new and original stories written by a 


. . yractical New York teacher. Put up in two sets 
lent equipments and good - will. The Intermediate and Grammar. ‘Twenty stories in a 


only reason for desiring to sell 18 the| set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 


Principal's determination to change his | neat envelope containing suggestions for their use 
busines Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
aU Ss. 


— Address 
Apply 86 en0e ee eaip ae ene A pie NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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NOVEL 





NEW BY MR. MERRIMAN. 


Flotsam. the study of a Life. 


By Henry Seton Merriman, author of “With Edged Tools,” ‘The 
Sowers,” etc. With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. Massey. 12mo, 


cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


“One of the strongest novels of the season. . . . Itisa study of life, —— 
have been few things which we have seen recently which show more of —— ysis 
and of insight into motive and life than this new novel of Mr. Merriman’s.”—A dvertiser, 


Boston. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 








Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


NEW YORK 
31K, 17th St. 


= FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. ‘These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 

Price, One Dollar each. 

An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 

application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Washington St., KBaoston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NHRW BOO KS 
By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


BOSTON 
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New Method with Physiology. ciiiy et pnysiciogy, toplealy arranged, which 


may be used to advantage in any class and with any text-book, Supplementary questions and answers are 


also given in connection with each lesson, sound in limp eloth, f 
. $ : The application of analysis to Arithmetic is of recent date, 
y ’ 
Arithmetic by Analysis. but its popularity is already thoroughly established in our 
best schools and colleges. Every teacher who is not acquainted with this method of solving arithmetical 
problems should send for one of these books. <A large number of practical and interesting problems, care- 
fully graded, are added, which makes the book very useful for supplementary work. 


Bound in limp cloth, ° . ° 
© J So Comprising an outline of the history of the 
New Method with U. S. History, United States, and over 300 important search 
questions, carefully arranged under the different lessons. A considerable amount of miscellaneous matter, 
such as tabulation of the presidents, the wars, the states, the mottoes, and popular names of cities; and a 
number of valuable programmes for recitations, and outlines for writing, how to use dates to advantage, etc, 
The Appendix contains outline of the U.S. Constitution, with questions developing the State Constitu- 


tions, Bound in limp cloth, ° ° ° 25 cts. 


New Method with Geography Illustrating the use of the sketch-map. The book 


contains complete outlines for the study of Geog- 
raphy by a method which many prominent educators pronounce the best method in existence. 


25 ets. 


25 cts. 


It is illus- 
trated by nine sketch-maps, and contains an abundance of supplementary matter which every teacher of 


Geography will tind useful and interesting. Bound in limp cloth, - . : 25 cts. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


REVISHD HDITION 


——— OF ———— 


THE + ESSENTIALS + OF : GEOGRAPHY. 


The Continents. 


By GILMAN C, FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 





The tenth revised edition of this deservedly popular book has just been published. 
The fact that it has had such a large annual sale for the past ten years proves that as an out- 
line of work for the teacher, the book is of great value to every teacher of geography. It 
contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit 


to memory. 


Boards, Price, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

cr" SUMMER SESSION AT’ MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
; a HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 





eow 
Wanted Teachers who are willing to devote a( Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
) § part of their spare time to soliciting | can have their subscriptions 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us| advanced six months by send- 
for particulars, We pay liberal commissions, and | ing a new yearly subscription 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 
Agency Dept.. N. E,. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 3 Somerset St., ‘Boston Mass 
° ’ ° 


© School Books © 
©) in a hurry © 


And at New York prices, singly © 
or by the dozen, may be obtained SF 
second-hand or new, by any boy or >= 
irl i 25 sst hamlet, or any //7 
girl in the remotes . 6) 
teacher or official anywhere, and (« »))) 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
} catalogue, free, of school books of all 
publishers, if you mention this ad, 


©) 
(©) ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
©) 4 Cooper Institute New York 


@ 


© 








; Pub éshers. 
AYNARBD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., ete. 

H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton P1., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


PJNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 

















Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 
By 
A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. 
Price, 
50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





YMNASTIG CARDS 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three 


The Three Series to One Address, 35 Cents, 


Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 


These cards containing graded exercises have been 
prepared with great care. There is a regular pro- 
gression from card to card, and from one series to 
the next; and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. ‘The first series is particularly well suited 
for primary grades, and the entire set will furnish 
enough work for a year,in an ordinary school. 
They have been especially adapted to the limited 
space available between and around the desks of our 
schoolrooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are not 
conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary fora 
drill of ten minutes, —the time usually allowed for 
physical culture during one session, 

Neither these cards nor a others can teach the 
Ling system. They are simply aids, and as such 
have been found useful, especially in the hands of 
tired or new teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, leaving 
the teacher free to give his attention more directly 
to the execution of them by the class. 

The results have been gratifying, 
them because they area help. If you wish to secure 
the best results from these Gymnastics, send for this 
set of cards. Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset street, Boston. 


Teachers like 





Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpvucaTiou within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PuBLIsHING Company, 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Summer Resorts. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


AS 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


VACATION RATES: 

Mr. Haynes, of the Broadway Central Hotel, 
New York, and the’ United States Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., will make special rates for the 
season: — 











240 Rooms at $1.00 per day. 
200 Rooms at $1.50 per day. 
200 Rooms at $2.00 per day. 
With Full Board $1.50 per day extra. 
Or, guests may take rooms only, and purchase single 
tickets for such meals as they require. 
A discount of 10 per cent. for full week's stay or longer. 
Send for Maps and Circulars to Broadway 
Central Hotel, New York, or to the United 
States Hotel, Boston. TILLY HAYNEs. 











Teachers Co-operati 
Teachers Wanted! cistion ‘Suicettor auaiton 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Teachers Wanted 


For September. Have filled vacancies in 12 States. 

Send stamps forterms to H.N, ROBERTSON, 

Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Courteous Fr: 


Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. FE ® 
Private Schools, Colleges. ai r 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? 
Albert E, Winship, 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


Prompt 


Expert 
Service. 








By 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
Price, 10 cents. 


By Albert E. Winship 


A BOSTON SCHOOL. By Albert E. Winship. A 
Description of the Work Done in the George Put 
nam School. Fully illustrated, Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
Kirst to the Kighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 

1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 


ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School, By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam 


phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 

Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. © 

Richardson, 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Important! 


SUMMER INSTITUTES are held 
throughout the South and West dur- 
ing the months of June, July, and 
August. We want smart, active 
teachers in every Institute and Sum- 
mer School to take subscriptions to 
our papers. Teachers make more 
money handling our papers than they 
can any others. We pay larger rates 
of commission than any other publish- 
ing house, and our papers cover every 
grade of school work from the kinder- 
garten to the college. Therefore, we 
advise teachers who contemplate en- 
gaging in this line of work during the 
vacation season to correspond with 
us without delay. Let us hear from 
you now, before it is too late. Terri- 
tory is being rapidly assigned. 

Address 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 





ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 





